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The South American Explorers Club 


The South American Explorers Club is a non-profit, non-political, non-sectarian association founded in 1977 in Lima, Peru, for the 

following purposes; 

-- To advance and support all forms of scientific field exploration and research in such areas as biology, geography, anthropology, oceano- 
graphy, archaeology and related sciences, as well as field sports such as whitewater running, mountaineering, caving and others, 

~ To receive contributions for the support of scientific research and exploration that comes within the Club’s range of interests. 

— To promote programs of an educational sscig@mtific and cultural nature. 

-- To further the exchange of information scientists, adventurers and travelers of all nations with the purpose of encouraging 

i America. 

io,0n all organizations in South America which offer services to travelers, scientists and 


ces and documented accounts of adventure/sports. 
or wilderness conservation and wildlife protection. 


Magazine 


The South American Explorer is a scientific and educational magazine published by the South American Explorers Club. 

Four issues of the South AmericansExplorer are included in the Club’s regular US$25 membership fee. Subscription only is 
US$15. See Catalog at back of magazine for airmail postage. No additional charge for overseas surface mail. 

The South American Explorer is interested in receiving readable accounts of scientific studies and adventure/sports activities 
in South rica. Although we cannot use highly technical reports, we want a strong flavor of scientific objectives. Articles describing 
historical exploration, biographies of notable South American explorers and evocative descriptions of unusual places can also be used. 
Essentially, the Souch American Explorer aspires to be a serious and authoritative source of information about exploration and the 
field sciences. 


Membership 


Membership is open to, women and men of all nationalities and all ages, subject to ratification by the Club’s Executive Committee. 
No professional qualifications are required. 

The regular annual membership fee is US$25 (or equivalent in Peruvian currency). Members receive four issues of the Club’s 
magazine, the South American Explorer, discounts on books, pamphlets and maps. 

Members are not permitted to use the Club or its facilities for commercial purposes or personal gain. 


¢ 


Lima Clubhouse Services (For Members) 


A friendly, knowledgeable staff will help with your travel needs and may be called upon for help when problems arise. 
2. Avwide variety of information sources related to South America are available, such as: 


- 


Trip Reports: Detailed, up-to-date reports by Club Members describing recent trips and adventures. 
Library: Wide range of reference books in English and Spanish. 

Maps: A large collection of topographical, geological and road maps. 

People: Network of knowledgeable people is available for specialized information. 

Files: Newspapers, magazine articles and special reports covering a wide range of topics are on hand. 


3. Members are entitled to discounts on books, maps, leg pouches, iodine, etc. 

4. The Club will sell used equipment for members. 

5. The Club provides storage for equipment and valuables. 

6. Members may use the Club’s address to receive mail and messages. 

7. The Club staff will make hotel reservations in Lima. 

8. The Club staff will reconfirm international flight reservations. 

9. Members looking for a travel companion should apply in person at the Lima Clubhouse. 
10. Members are invited to use the Club’s book exchange. 
11. The staff will advise on expeditions and provide logistical support for groups and individuals. 
12. The Club is your home away from home; Hours: Monday-Friday, 9:30-5:00. 
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PUUCUYOC 


Incan Aerie in Peru’s Cordillera Vileabamba 


By Vincent R. Lee 


The author, Vince Lee, is a member and Research Associate of the Institute of 
Andean Studies at Berkeley, California and a practicing architect in Jackson 
Hole, Wyoming. His architectural training at Princeton University culminated in 
a Master of Fine Arts in 1966, with a strong emphasis in architectural history. In 
addition to his professional activities, he has been a seasonal alpine guide for 
more than 20 years, a long time member of the American Alpine. Club and the 
leader of numerous expeditions throughout the world. His lifelong interest in 
archaeology was rekindled several years ago during a climbing trip to Peru and by 
subsequently reading about the Inca and the explorations of Gene Savoy, Hiram 
Bingham and others. He has since led four expeditions to Vilcabamba and plans 
more in the future. He is 50-years-old, married and has three sons. 


Fire and rain. Sunshine and stone. 
Not quite the four classical elements, 
but all that mattered for the moment. 
To be sure, the stones were the finest 
we'd yet found, but the sun was gone, 
the rain had come, and the fire was out. 
Gazing off a long forgotten Inca ter- 
race 13,000 feet (3,962 meters) high in 
the Peruvian Andes, all I could think 
about was a cup of strong, black, 
campesino coffee steaming somewhere 
beneath the dry thatch of Yupanka, 
5,000 feet below. 

Worse, I’d foolishly let Jim, José 
and Ausavio take off with my machete, 
compass and tape to look for more 
Inca roads across the next cirque. By 
mistake, they'd taken all the lunch, too. 
Photography was out of the question, 
and I was unable to measure without 
the tape and compass. I couldn’t even 
work off my frustrations by clearing 
brush with the machete. Nothing to do 
but shiver and wait, complain to Paul 
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and vow never to lend anything to 
anyone ever again. 

Though it didn’t seem so at the 
time, there was, in fact, little to 
complain about. In nearly two months 
of climbing and exploring in the cloud 
forests of the Cordillera Vilcabamba, 
we’d enjoyed phenomenally good wea- 
ther and even better luck, finding and 
documenting 11 different ruin sites, 
several for the first time. 

Now, with only a week remaining 
before our return to Cuzco, we’d re- 
discovered Puncuyoc, a site apparently 
found 30 years ago by three members 
of Victor von Hagen’s "Highway of the 
Sun" Expedition (1). 

Though his description does not 
match our find in certain strangely 
significant details, the areas of 
agreement are substantial, and the site 
is sufficiently unique that it seems 
unlikely there’s more than one. 

By his own account, von Hagen 


never actually visited Puncuyoc himself. 
This is unfortunate. The report he 
received from his men, including a 
drawing never published, led him to 
conclude that the architecture was 
"Spanish inspired." A few Spanish 
artifacts found at the site probably 
influenced his judgement as well. 

In any event, we spent several days 
in July of 1984 documenting the site, 
The results of that work are published 
here to stimulate a fresh look at whai 
struck us as a wonderfully Incan com. 
plex worthy of more study. 

The basic design of the principa 
building is quite similar to that of the 
newly restored two-story house jus 
west of the Plaza of Manay Raqay al 
Ollantaytambo, except that Puncuyoc i 
twice as large, entirely of fine masonr 
construction and far more elaborate ii 
detail. 

According to Gasparini and Margo 
lies, other examples of the type ar 
found elsewhere at Ollanta and, per 
haps, at Patallaqta (2). With its tw 
floors, four rooms, eight doorways, fiv 
windows and 35 niches, Puncuyoc i 
without doubt, the prime example - 
and may be the most complex singl 
structure yet found in the region. 

Best of all, despite some evidenc 
of tampering by huaqueros, it is i 
near-perfect condition. The wor 
"ruin" hardly describes this structur 


RIGHT: Lateral view of the two-story 
Incahuasi. 


LEFT: Author Vince Lee at West doorway. 


A bit of machete work, together with 
roof and floor systems of some sort, 
would restore Puncuyoc to its original 
state. If, indeed, the Spanish occupied 
the site, as von Hagen suggested, they 
apparently refrained from the looting 
and destruction which attest to their 
visits elsewhere. 


W. found Puncuyoc at the end of 
nearly two kilometers of continuous 
paved and staircased Inca _ road, 
straddling a rocky pass, high above a 
wild, hanging cirque not far from the 
heavily used trail over Huarina Pass, 
between the Rfo Vilcabamba and the 
San Miguel Valley. 

Upon returning with my gear and 
what was left of lunch, my companions, 
Dr. Jim Little, a friend and neighbor in 
Jackson Hole, Wyoming, and José 
Salas Cobos and Ausavio Rivera, both 
local campesinos, had interesting news. 
The same road appeared to continue 


‘i@ beyond the site, higher into the peaks 


to the northeast. We were unable to 
pursue this lead, but the clouds parted 
long enough to reveal a big rock spire 
on the skyline a kilometer or so exactly 
due east of the principal building. 

The following day, I found a 3 X 5 
meter rectangular foundation on the 
knife-edged ridge about half a 
kilometer due west of the building, as 
well. As if to tie this otherwise remote 
site to the larger, better known ruins in 
the valley of the Vilcabamba River, 
Vitcos and Rosas Pata are visible 
approximately ten kilometers due 
south, nearly a thousand meters below. 

What all this means is, as usual, 
unclear. There is no suggestion what 
exactly the site was used for -- though 
everything about it seems highly sym- 
bolic and, thus, presumably important. 

Being neither trained nor author- 
ized to do excavations, we did none, 
though such would be a highly reward- 
ing project and might yield answers to 
the above questions. 

More thorough explorations of the 
jungle-filled cirque southeast of the site 
needs to be done, also. Perhaps this 
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was the route followed by von Hagen’s 
party. If so, it probably accounts for 
various features, noted in his report, 
which we did not encounter. Much 
work remains to be done. 


Despite its diminutive size, much 
ibout Puncuyoc recalls Machu Picchu. 
he spectacular site and the intimacy 
vith which the constructed work relates 
o it are notable, even for the Inca. 
»assing several miradors en route, the 
\ecess road crosses into the cirque 
veneath the site just above a striking 
00-meter waterfall which all but pre- 
rents direct access from downstream. 
he abutments of a bridge just above 
he brink and a staircase down to a 
mall foundation overlooking the falls 
how clearly that the traveler was 
ncouraged to contemplate this feature 
n route. Then, crossing the floor of 
he cirque, the road ascends the toe of 
he far slope on several hundred 
aeters of staircases, often retained well 
bove grade, Finally, one is led on a 
etour out to a tiny glacial pond before 
irning to ascend the final slope. 

Near the shore of the pond, I 
tumbled over a pile of 55 carved, but 
nused, roof pegs hidden in the ichu 
rass. There being no sign of quarrying 
r other stonework nearby, it was a 
range sight, suggesting that a gang of 
orkers might return any moment to 
omplete some project still underway. 

Upon arrival at the terrace in front 
f the principal building, it was my 
yurth colleague, Paul Burghard, an 
ivestment analyst with Merrill Lynch 
1 San Antonio, Texas, who first looked 
ack down to the pond. Reflected 
iere was the summit of a huge stone 
wer directly across the cirque. 

Everywhere we turned, there was 
ie strong feeling that the entire cirque 
as an important place, with the prin- 
pal building providing a vantage point 
om which to experience everything 
se. The two foundations nearby ap- 
2ar to have been a round gollga and 
ctangular pen, respectively -- neither 
sing more than rough pirca construc- 
yn, and the latter showing no evi- 
ce that it was ever more than its 
esent waist height. 


[setae to the principal building, 
Ned "Incahuasi" by the locals, several 
tails are striking. The stonework is 
cely fitted everywhere, though the 
venings are done with huge blocks cut 

the classical style. Trapezoidal 
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shapes are used through-out, a feature 
not always predominant in the late 
work often encountered in_ the 
Vilcabamba. Each of the five 
windows is flanked by stone pegs inside 
and out -- not surprising, given the 
presumed need for closure at 13,000 
feet, except that none of the eight 
doors, six opening to the exterior, 
a any gesture towards closure at 


Niches abound, including 14 in the 
lower level rooms that are man-sized 
and extend to floor level. In the center 
of the rear wall of each of these is an 
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The Incas are like that. 
Their works encourage feet 
and thoughts to wander... 
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LEFT: West rooms, both levels, with Paul in 
lower room, 


eye bonder, recalling the so-called 
“prison group" at Machu Picchu. 

Especially interesting is the gable 
design. Exterior roof pegs and eye 
bonders are used here as elsewhere, 
except that they occur every half meter. 
In addition, rows of interior roof pegs 
project horizontally, perpendicular to 
the ridge from an off set in the top of 
the gable walls. This is, I believe, the 
only known example of the latter and 
further obscures the long standing 
question of the purpose of roof pegs 
generally (2). This structure is in an 
extremely exposed location and often 
experiences high winds. It is reason- 
able to assume the need for an 
especially stout roof structure, and 
perhaps this explains the design. 

Still, all three points of anchorage 
project from essentially the same top 
course of masonry, such that little extra 
strength seems to be provided by re- 
dundancy. Finally, niches at both ends 
of the top of the wall beneath the ridge 
suggest that a ridge pole rested there, 
with masma-type notches suggesting 
he same at the eaves -- another appar- 
ent redundancy, since bearing walls 
orovide support at all three locations. 

Redundancy, indeed. Somehow the 
very concept seemed an alien intrusion 
of efficiency-oriented gringo ideology 
n those surroundings. What meaning 
sould it possibly have had to people 
villing to invest generations of 
vorkmanship in a job well done -- and 
ntentionally done in the most difficult 
way imaginable? Why choose be- 
ween a belt and suspenders if one’s 
rousers are to remain up forever? 


ABOVE: View up into the Puncuyoc Range. 
Incahuasi is in the notch between the 
highest peaks. 

LEFT: Pile of unused roof pegs near pond. 


These and other similarly obscure 
ideas flooded my mind as we wrapped 
up our work and prepared to head 
home. The Incas are like that. Their 
works encourage both the feet and 
one’s thoughts to wander off beaten 
paths and into strange, fascinating 
country, to places from which it is not 
always easy to find the way back. From 
Puncuyoc, none of us will every quite 
return -- not all the way, at least. 


F... and rain. Sunshine and stone. 
While I'd been busy fending off 
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hypothermia, bashing about with my 
machete, measuring every stone I could 
find, I hardly noticed the afternoon 
sunshine beginning to filter through the 
gathering fire smoke, Ausavio, never 
one to forgo creature comfort for very 
long, had created fire from rain, or so it 
seemed, there being no dry wood with- 
in a hundred kilometers of Puncuyoc 
just then. 


six for six. Meanwhile, Jim, Paul and I 
realized we didn’t want coffee any- 
more, but a round of cold cervezas 
grandes. 

Our expedition, which called itself 
"Sixpac Manco II," was jointly spon- 
sored by High Country West, Alpine 
Adventures -- my mountaineering 
guide service in Wyoming -- and the 
Andean Explorer’s Club, founded in 


Everywhere we turned, there was the strong 
feeling that the entire cirque was an important 
place. 


José was up to his old tricks, as 
well. On a small fire of ichu grass, he 
once again sacrificed a handful of coca 
leaves and almost immediately pro- 
duced sunshine from a hostile sky. 
Five times before, he’d performed this 
ritual, and his success this time made it 
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Lima by Gene Savoy in the 1960s (3). 
It was all funded by the members 
themselves, however, and undertaken 
as a thoroughly amateur effort. 

In addition to the work described 
here, we mapped a number of new sites 
in the vicinity of Vitcos/Rosas Pata and 


ABOVE LEFT: Jim, Ausavio, Paul and Jose 
West doorway 
ABOVE RIGHT: View of both levels wi 
niches beyond. 


in the canyon of the Consevidayc 
River en route to Espiritu Pampa. Th 
latter include what we believe to be th 
ruins of Huyna Pucara, Machu Pucar 
and Marcanay -- each site correspon 
ing closely to the translated Spanis 
descriptions as compiled by the we 
known historian of the Inca, Joh 
Hemming (4). Documentation of a 
these sites is now being prepared fc 
publication and, when complete, wi 
provide a more thorough picture of th 
Incan stronghold of Vilcabamba tha 
has been previously available. 

It is ironic that the best preserve 
of all these sites, Puncuyoc, is also th 
one about which we know nothing hi 
torically. Like Pisac, no mention of it 
found in the written record, despite tt 
fact that the Spanish appear to hav 
known the place. For us, the result 


yet another beautiful and enigmatic 
legacy from the Inca. Before our ex- 
pedition, Gene Savoy told me he wish- 
ed he’d looked for Puncuyoc during his 
several Vilcabamba expeditions twenty 
years ago. How right he was. ei) 


Glossary 


cirque: High Mountain valley formed at the 
head of a glacier. 


huaqueros: 
artifacts. 


Ruin looters trading in stolen 


mirador: Small structures often found along 
roads at high vantage points, presumed to be 
lookouts of some sort. 


roof pegs: Carved cylinders of rock embedded 
into masonry walls and projecting to provide 
anchor points at roofs but used elsewhere, as 
well. 

ichu: A hardy species of grass used for thatch. 


qgollqa: Inca storehouses, often circular. 


pirca: Rubble masonry construction, often 
cemented with clay. 


eye bonder: Fiat stone with a hole drilled 
through one end, the other end embedded in the 
back of a small recess to provide flush anchor 
points atop gable walls and elsewhere. 


masma: A type of Inca structure open on one 
of its long sides. A log beam necessarily 
spanning this side to provide support for the 
roof was carried by prominent notches in the 
masonry at each end and one or more posts in 
between for larger buildings. 


Bibliography 


(1) Highway of the Sun by Victor von Hagen. 
Discovery of Puncuyoc noted, pp.112-113. 


(2) Inca Architecture by Graziano Gasparini 


BELOW LEFT: View through doorway to 
niches at far end of room. 


BELOW RIGHT: Closeup niches. Note stone 
pegs on either side of trapezoidal central niche. 
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Members of Sixpac Manco II 


Jim Barefoot* Dr. Jim Little, 


Jill Baumler* Deputy Leader 
Paul Burghard Martha Little* 
José Salas Cobos Chris Mattair* 
Nancy Lee* Ausavio Rivera 


* Not present at Puncuyoc 


Since this writing, Stuart White, who 
visited Puncuyoc in 1978, has __ 
serene an excellent study in Nawpa 

acha #22-23 (the journal of the 
Institute of Andean Studies in 
Berkeley, California), and several 
structures similar to the Incahuasi 
have been documented at 
Choqquequiran by Cuzco architect, 
Roberto Samanez. 
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COLOLO 


An Ascent in the Apolobamba 


By Michael Smith 


This is an account of the 1988 fourth ascent of Cololo, also called Cachuga, in the Apolobamba 
mountains north of Lake Titicaca in Bolivia. The climb was part of the Yorkshire Rambler's 
Club (YRC) expedition to Bolivia. The YRC is a British mountaineering club. It was founded in 
1892. Sir W. Martin Conway, an early honorary member, made the first ascent of Illimani and 
other peaks in Bolivia. This helped to persuade the Club to throw its moral and financial support 
behind this small expedition. The Club includes a number of mountaineers and potholers who 
make a habit of visiting those illfrequented corners of the globe where individuals can still be 
explorers. The six in this venture differed in shape, size and experience, but all shared a 
mountaineering background. During the first week or so in South America, two climbed in 
Bolivia’s Cordillera Real while four others visited Cuzco. Then we set off for the Apolobamba. 
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Morate is sinking with the sun this first day 
of August. We have spent all day cooped up in 
a truck -- hot, dry, dusty and bounced about to a 
state of numbness. Discussions with "El 
Maestro," as our driver calls himself, have 
turned to stony silence. Despite my insistence 
that we should have turned onto one of the 
vague tracks winding across the pampa, El 
Maestro is sticking doggedly to the map given to 
him by his employer -- an old envelope with two 
words and four lines to guide him along a 270 
km (168mi) route he has never traveled. We 
end up somewhere we have no wish to be. 

And there are other reasons for our waning 
confidence in the whole undertaking. The after 
effects of dental surgery, altitude sickness and 
memories of an earlier disaster on Lake 
Titicaca afflict the different members of our 
group and contribute to the general feeling of 
gloom and despair. 

We arrive by night at Hichocolo, a small 
square village of mud brick huts and a school, of 
sorts. Its ailing schoolmaster lies in bed, but 
confirms between fits of coughing that, indeed, 
we should have turned off earlier. So, with the 
teacher’s assistant acting as our guide, we set off 
into the pitch-black night for a rollercoaster 
ride over the boulder-strewn track that goes to 
Nubipampa. 

Our entrance into Nubipampa brings out the 
entire village. Even at night our arrival causes a 
commotion, as a crowd gathers round to inspect 
our truck, ask questions, shake hands, exchange 
greetings and demand explanations. This done, 
we are offered a room in the old school, a most 
welcome invitation. 

We unload our gear, see El Maestro off on 
his journey to La Paz, gulp down some tea and 
cold chicken and at last sed down under the 
candle-lit face of Sim6n Bolfvar (an obligatory 
adornment in every Bolivian classroom). 
Outside, a trio of drummers assaults the night, 
while the curious press noses to the window. 
But, as we doze off, our spirits rise, our 
confidence returns. At least we have gotten this 
far. 

I rise early the next morning to look out 
upon a magnificent scene -- a sight to restore 
the enthusiasm of any mountaineer, Soaring 
majestically across a lake of deep blue rises a 
real mountain, a peak out of a children’s story 
book. Cololo -- our objective -- a single, sharp- 
ly-pointed, snow-capped summit with steep rock 
sides, framed against a cloudless blue sky. 

There have been three ascents of Cololo 
before our expedition -- a German party in 
1957, a Japanese group in 1965 and Bill and 
James Petrose in 1986, all climbing from the 
south side of the peak. At 5,915m (19,408ft), it 
is the highest of the Apolobamba peaks entirely 
in Bolivia -- and certainly the most beautiful. 

A week later, the view is not quite so rosy. 
Having failed our first summit attempt, we are 
taking a day in base camp to rest and rethink 


our strategy. Two days before, we had 
established an advance camp on the glacier at 
about 5,334m (17,500 feet). Yesterday, David 
Hick, Ian Crowther and I worked our way up 
through the seracs of an ice-fall and ascended a 
rock ramp to the crest of the West Ridge, 
reaching about 5,700m (18,700ft). But time and 


Better the devil you know! 


energy gave out, forcing a long retreat to base 
camp. In the morning, we’ll try again. 

Breakfast -- three bowls of porridge, salami, 
local cheese, biscuits and week-old bread 
washed down with tea -- is just what the doctor 
ordered to get ready for the ascent -- at least for 


BELOW: Mike Smith by Lago Nubi. 
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those in shape to get it down. Francisco, the 

cook, patiently tutored by Ian three times a day, 

can at last brew a first-rate cup of tea, and 

might easily qualify for his Girl Guide’s Hostess 
Badge. 

Lugging sleeping bags, duvet jackets and 
food, Harvey Lomas, Ian, David Hick and I set 
off for the peak. At a slow, steady pace, we can 
keep going several minutes between rests, a 
time to gaze at the scenery. Our route crosses 
rock bluffs and rough llama pasture. On a high, 
flat plateau, a pack of dogs bark furiously de- 


We can’t help taking time to speculate upon it 
purpose -- a child’s toy or an offering witl 
magical powers? The Mollos, people of Apolo 
bamba and Muiiecas, are widely known for 
their knowledge of medicine and magic. Bu 
however renowned, many suffer respiratory anc 
other ailments arising from subsistence living ir 
a harsh climate. Several campesinos have aske« 
us for medicine for pain, cough and ski 
disorders. The usual treatment means 24 hour 
in the back of a lorry to La Paz or a long wall 
to a clinic across the border in Peru. 


We marvel at the snow-clad peaks to the north and south and 
at the Altiplano stretching away into the haze. 


fending a small hut built of boulders and adobe, 
mot with grass thatch and surrounded by a 
corral. A score of llamas peer imperiously at us 
over the stone wall of their dunging ground. 

At the far side of the pasture, we sink down 
on a small rocky outcrop built by a llama herder 
for a windbreak. 

Savoring a drink, we are startled to see at 
our feet a minature of the homestead we had 
just passed -- pebbles for walls, twigs for 
timbers and thatched with grass. It must have 
taken several hours of painstaking construction. 
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A lateral moraine rises from the far side of 
the pasture. Passing up its spine, we pass cattli 
grazing by a partially frozen stream and hea 
the thin, plaintive cries of vicufia, as they galloy 
lightly in the distance. These slender, gracefu 
relatives of the Hama have made a comeback ii 
this area now that they enjoy promece of th 
Ulla Ulla National Reserve. But, for us, th 
strangest sight is the viscacha, a rodent abou 
the size of a small dog with a squirrel’s body 
rabbit’s ears, cat’s tail and the gait of 

kangaroo. These weird creatures bound o! 


LEFT: Apolobamba peaks viewed from Cololo. 


across the screes before us. 

Reaching the top of the moraine, we cache 
our lightweight boots and don plastic double 
boots and crampons. The way across the 


And we are still 
speaking to one another... 


glacier is straightforward, winding upwards past 
crevasses towards a rock buttress -- a spur off 
the lower reaches of the North Ridge. We will 
traverse below the North Ridge, then attempt 


the ridge or continue around it and try the West 
Ridge. 

So much for the future. Our immediate 
concern is to keep our footing on the glacier 
which is covered with angled teeth pointing 
towards the sun. These vary in length up to a 
meter and sometimes break under our weight, 
making an even pace impossible. Further up, 
floundering in a bowl of powder snow, we reach 
a shelf on the glacier that runs a couple of 
kilometers below the North Ridge. Here is our 
old advance camp from our first attempt. 

Ian and Harvey break down one tent and 
stove; David and I pack up the other. We will 
move camp further across and up the glacier for 
a better start. Hauling loads of about 14 kilos 
(30 pounds), we start out along the level shelf, 
crossing a bowl between seracs on a partly 
collapsed bridge, and start up through an ice 
fall. On familiar ground, we move fast and with 
confidence, but stay roped up, nevertheless. 
Towards the head of the glacier, we will have to 


ABOVE: View down unclimbed north ridge of Cololo. 
LEFT: View down lower part of west ridge of Cololo. 


BELOW: David Hick on Nevado Nubi, Huanacuni 
behind. 


choose between the North Ridge with its easier 
angle, complicated by a couple of rock buttres- 
ses, or the West Ridge with its fang of ice that 
stopped us before. Following the principle of 
"better the devil you know," we choose the West 
Ridge. 

Now, moving up through steeper ice with a 
few crevasses, we arrive at a small plateau on 
the glacier below a rock ramp leading to the 
West Ridge. We set up camp a few meters 
from a pile of ice -- shattered seracs that have 
crashed down from above. 

The glacier swings around in a great arc. 
We skirt a chaotic jumble of ice blocks and 
ascend the gentler, outer slope up towards a 
magnificent view of the northern Apolobamba 
Range. To the left lie Ananea and Calijon -- 
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two Peruvian mountains. In front of us, behind 
the almost horizontal ridge of Huanacuni, 
stretches the Palomani chain, forming the 
border. To the right, at the far end of a mass of 
peaks, rise the snow domes of Chupi Orco and 
Salluyo, the highest peaks in the range. Still 
further to the right, we can see clouds over the 
Amazon Basin. As light fades, we are treated 
to our first sunset. 
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THE YORKSHIRE RAMBLERS’ CLUB 


That night, an unseasonal wind blows 
steadily across our 5,486m-high (18,000ft) 
campsite, and though the temperature is not 
extreme at -7.2 Centigrade, we are cold. In the 
morning, shivering in the shade of the North 
Ridge, we brew tea over our paraffin stove 
before we crawl out of our warm down bags. 
Then, as quickly as possible, we don our outer 
layers and trudge up the scree-covered rock 
ledges of a ramp that leads to the crest of the 
ridge. We try to keep up a good pace to ward 
off numb feet and fingers. Traveling light, we 
soon reach the ice-covered ridge and quickly 
clip on crampons. 


The lower ridge is a series of steepenings 
topped with cornices. These can be climbed 
with only occasional protection. The angle 
eases as we approach our previous high point. 
Ahead lies an enormous fang of ice. Its left 
side, a 70 degree ice face drops directly to the 
head of the glacier. The right side overhangs at 
the same angle. Facing us is a vertical edge 
across a wide and impassable crevasse. 

This time -- feeling fitter, fresher and more 
confident -- we can make out the obvious route. 


Bolivia 
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Morale is sinking with the sun this first day of 
August. We have spent all day cooped up in a 
truck -- hot, dry, dusty and bounced to a state of 
numbness. 


A slight descent to the left will bypass the wide 
part of the crevasse and lead onto the face. 
The surface of the ice is like a choppy sea. 


. The sides of these "waves" form near-horizontal 


gangways offering convenient placements for ice 
screws and warthogs. We cut off the frozen 
crests that threaten to push us "overboard" and 
step up a succession of waves, arriving at a 
small col at the far side of the face. 

This seems a good place to eat. It is eleven 
o’clock, and we have been on the move for 
three hours. Over chocolates and oranges, we 
study the final slopes. The ridge ahead is 
narrower, steep on both sides, generally icy on 
the left and rotten, or powdery, on the right. 
With an average angle of 50 degrees, it is 
formed of several stepped sections, each about 
100m long and slightly concave with a crevasse 
cutting it off from the section above. Each new 
section is about two meters higher than the top 
of the one below it, making for awkward 
transitions. We climb in spurts of about ten 
minutes, followed by a couple of minutes to 
recover our wind. 

After one pitch, David is left well below a 
step and belayed. I move up to him, over the 
step and onto very hard ice. It is steep (and 
feels even steeper). There is about 15m (50ft) 
of ice at about 70 degrees. David moves up to 
the step to improve the belay, and, so doing, 
gives me sufficient rope to move past the 
difficulty and belay only a few feet below the 
summit. At one o’clock, David arrives at the 
belay, and we ascend the last steps to stand on 
top of Cololo. A sense of self-preservation 
prevents us from standing on the tip of the 
cornice overhanging the South Face, but this is 
the real summit, the meeting point of three 
narrow ridges. 

We are delighted to have achieved our first 
objective. Looking around us we marvel at the 
snow-clad peaks to the north and south, and to 
the west at the altiplano stretching away into the 
haze. To the east, we can see only clouds. 

We descend by the same route. It is un- 
eventful, though tiring. We have the tent pack- 
ed by five o’clock, and recross the glacier as the 
shadows lengthen and temperatures fall. The 
final hour’s walk, we are guided by a light in 
base camp. 


TT koa we go on to climb Nevado Nubi and 
Illimani in the Cordillera Real, our ascent of 
Cololo was the highlight of our visit to Bolivia. 

Our trip was a success in many ways. We 
climbed several mountains; saw several Andean 
Condors on the wing, Puna Ibis and Andean 
Geese, giant Coots, and flamingos; we collected 
specimens of some 48 flowers and many seeds; 
compiled a sketch map of the area, noted 
additional mountaineering possibilities. 

And we are still speaking to one another. [ ] 
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EASTER 
ISLAND 


Mysterious Past, Uncertain Future 


Ony in 1965 did regular airline flights begin 
to Easter Island from Santiago de Chile. 
Before that, islanders lived cut off from the 
world -- their only contact a supply ship that put 
in once a year. Today, Concordes (as well as 
NASA space shuttles!) can land at the island’s 
airport. Contact with outsiders and visions of 
life in other countries have opened up new 
horizons, A taste of the world has brought with 
it new desires and frustrations. 

A bit of history and prehistory is helpful. 
Polynesians probably arrived around 300 A.D. 
Be assured that settlement did, indeed, come 
from Polynesia. There is no evidence whatso- 
ever for contact with South America, despite 
the popular and copious writings of Thor 
Heyerdahl. 

Until Easter Sunday of 1722 when the island 
was discovered by the Dutch explorer Jacob 
Roggeveen, the Rapanui were totally alone in 
‘he immense southern seas. During these 1,400 
years of isolation they constructed the huge 
nonolithic statues (moai) and religious shrines 
ahu) for which the island has become famous. 

Once the island was discovered, ships arriv- 
:d. None of these early contacts were happy 
mes. Explorers, outnumbered and nervous, 
ired into crowds and shot natives for acts of 
etty thievery. 

Then came the 1860’s when Peruvian slave 
hips shanghaied some 2,000 islanders to work 
in the guano islands. Bishop Jaussen of Tahiti 

leaded with the French Ambassador in Lima 
yr their return, but when they were freed at 
ist, the handful of survivors carried home a 
eadly virus. Smallpox swept the island. By 
377, only 111 people remained. 

This accounts for one of the so-called 
aysteries" of Easter Island. The death of the 
ng, his son, many priests and others who knew 
om memory the ancient rituals meant a disas- 


By Georgia Lee 


Easter Island (Rapa Nui, Isla de Pascua, Te 

Pito te Henua) has been propelled from the Stone Age 
into the Space Age with breathtaking speed. Volumes 
have been written about Easter Island, but these focus 
on archaeological treasures found on this tiny dot of 
land isolated in the South Pacific. 

How are the Rapanui (as they call themselves) 

coping with the rapid change that threatens to 
overwhelm them? What is it like living surrounded by 
gigantic brooding statues and other remnants of a 
vanished civilization? And how, after centuries of 
isolation, does a small population deal with a deluge 
of new ideas, new products and new influences? 


trous loss to the island’s culture. Because of 
this, ethonographic records for the island are 
among the poorest in Polynesia. Catholic mis- 
sionaries arriving in the late 1800s and rapid 
conversion did much to further obscure native 
practices and beliefs. 

Sheep ranching began around 1870 when a 
very colorful outsider named Dutroux-Bornier 
came to the island and bought up land in 
exchange for bolts of cloth. He created a sheep 
ranch, declared himself King of Easter Island 
and installed a reign of terror. He was mur- 
dered by islanders in 1877, a quite incredible 
chapter of island history. 

In 1888, Chile annexed the island, mainly 
because nobody else wanted it. There were 
visions of turning Rapa Nui into a refueling 
station for ships rounding Cape Horn, a plan 
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EASTER ISLAND 
RAPA NUI 


er abandoned when the Panama Canal was com- 
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bid any islander to leave the compound without 
te % hoes Les permission. Anyone caught stealing or eating 
ae Ege 4 fe ~*~ sheep was deported to Chile. The islanders had 
0 UrCtC<CSS sto work for the company to eat, and times were 
3 » & © hard. Things got so bad that islanders finally 
petitioned Chile to allow them all to emigrate tc 

Tahiti. 

Conditions improved somewhat when the 
Chilean Navy took control and ran the shee 
ranch, but even then, the island remainec 
isolated from the outside world. Supply ship: 
came infrequently. Islanders were not permit 
ted to leave. Little attention was given to the 
island’s people or its culture. 

The natives actually revolted (their seconc 

iad ae ~*~ uprising -- the first was in 1914-15) in the 1960s 
SETA BE NES _ ee ~ and the government sent in warships an 

ee. ____ marines and crushed all resistance. This cause 


LEFT: Island artists carved this modern version of birdment) 
decorate the airport and greet visitors. 

RIGHT: Easter Island statue (moai) at the archaeologic: 
site of Tahai. Erected by the late archaeologist, Williar 
Mulloy, the statue has a topknot of red scoria (a reddis 
volcanic tuff). 
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so much adverse publicity that in 1966 Chile 
gave the island the status of Civil Department 
within the Province of Valparaiso. This was 
cancelled when Allende came to power. 

It was the regularly scheduled flights bring- 
ing tourists and a flood of new ideas that truly 
shattered the island’s isolation. Even today, the 
airport brings out the islanders. When a plane 
lands, it is a social occasion. A sizeable fraction 
of the population flocks to see who has arrived, 
who is leaving, what packages are being unload- 
ed and to catch up on the latest news. 


now being made to teach the native language in 
school. 

The sleepy, little town of Hanga Roa, with 
its dusty dirt roads, became the island’s only 
town during sheep ranching days. Today the 
islanders must live here because the periphery 
of the island has been declared an archaeolo- 
gical park and the interior is reserved for the 
government-run cattle ranch. Yet, despite these 
restrictions, all the islanders know from what 


Chile annexed the island mainly because 


Te current island population hovers around nobody else wanted it. There were visions of a 
2,000 (800 are children). Approximately one- 
third of the residents come from mainland 


Chile; the remainder are descendants of the 


refueling station, a plan abandoned when the 
Panama Canal was built. 


original Polynesians, with a liberal mix of other 
races and nationalities. Many Rapanui have 
French or Scottish-English surnames -- the 
offspring of shipwrecked sailors, early adven- 
turers and managers of the old sheep ranch. 
Few Europeans and North Americans live on 
nt but those who do are married to 


As in all Polynesia, society is based on 
dnship. Most islanders live in compounds on 
‘amily-held land in Hanga Roa, the island’s only 
illage. While the official language is Spanish, 
Rapanui is often spoken at home. Efforts are 


art of the island their ancestors came, and they 
identify strongly with their clan. Some islanders 
are agitating to have traditional lands restored 
to them. 

Once covered with trees, the island’s original 
forests were cut down in prehistoric times; few 
trees remained by the time the first Europeans 
stepped ashore. The National Parks Depart- 
ment of Chile (CONAF) is currently reforesting 
sections of the island. The gardens in Hanga 
Roa are surprisingly lush, and most islanders 
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work in their family vegetable garden. 

Although Catholicism is firmly entrenched, 
some ancient beliefs live on. When venturing 
out at night, for example, an old woman will not 
forget to take her Bible and rosary to protect 
her from aku aku (spirits of the dead inhabiting 
particular places on the island). 

The Rapanui love music. Islanders throng 
to church services to sing hymns in their native 
language. The young are fond of Western disco 
music, and conjuntos (usually kin-related) will 
play traditional Polynesian as well as contem- 
porary songs for both tourists and islanders. 
Some conjuntos are strongly influenced by 
Tahitian rhythms and dance styles, while others 
perform only dances considered "traditional." 
Once a year (usually the last week of January 
and the first week of February), the islanders 
celebrate with Tapati Rapa Nui -- a song and 
dance festival. 

Television, with cassettes brought in from 
Santiago, has opened up a whole new -- but 
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skewed -- vision of the outside world. The fare 
is mostly movies, sitcoms and TV films from 
the United States dubbed in Spanish. These 
run the gamut from Dallas and Miami Vice to 
Kung Fu and old Tarzan films, most offering a 
heavy dose of violence. Older islanders deplore 
the gore and brutality. 

Educational opportunities are limited; and 
books and supplies are few, although the island 
school recently started offering high school 
classes. Classes are mainly trade-oriented. Few 
students are scholastically prepared to compete 
in higher education programs, and families 
rarely can afford to send their children to the 
mainland for a university education. Those who 
do go on to school on the continent have a hard 
time coping, and most drop out as they do not 
have the academic background to compete with 
mainland students. Even if they do get a 
degree, there are no jobs on the island for them, 
and pay is low. I have friends who graduated in 
electrical installation, as secretaries, beauticians 
graphic artists, etc., and when they came back, 
they could find no work. One now works as a 
cowboy for the government ranch; another left 
the island. Leaving the island is a difficult 
decision for the young people who love their 
home, but there is a steady drain of the best 


Strong kinship ties forbid marriage 
between cousins in a society where 


practically everyone is related. 


and brightest. Even though the government 
now awards 25 scholarships every year, most 
Rapanui youth end up undereducated and with 
few options. This leaves many young adults 
depressed and frustrated. Alcoholism and other 
social ills are common. 

Another serious problem facing young 
adults is finding a marriage partner. Strong 
kinship ties forbid marriage between cousins in 
a society where practically everyone is related. 
This leaves few choices. Casual relationships 
result in many teenage pregnancies, with the 
babies often raised by grandparents, aunts and 
uncles. 

Some families eke out a living relying almost 
wholly on what they can grow in their gardens, 


LEFT: Delicious /angosta is one of the favorite foods on th 
island, although they are harder to find these days due 
to overfishing. 

RIGHT TOP: Rapanui vahine gracefully dances in a 
combination of Polynesian styles. Dance groups 
(conjuntos) usually consist of family members and are 
great fun. 

RIGHT BOTTOM: Many islanders work as tou 
guides; Ahu Akivi is in the background. 


supplementing their diet by fishing. One of the 
favorite foods of tourists is the delicious 
langosta which once teemed along the rocky 
shoreline. Alas, local waters have been over- 
fished and the crustacean is harder and harder 
to find. A law now bans catching /angosta out 
of season. 

Some economically depressed island fami- 
lies have difficulty feeding and clothing their 
children. In response to this problem, the 
police force (from mainland Chile) runs a 
children’s home (Hogar de Menores) in Hanga 
Roa. Children live here during the school week, 
returning home on weekends. At school, they 
are provided with many amenities, such as new 
clothes, three good meals a day, toothbrushes, 
their own bed with clean sheets, etc., that their 
families cannot afford, meanwhile learning to 
be good Chilean citizens. This has a strong 
influence on the children and divides them from 
their families and their Rapa Nui heritage. 

Wood carving has a long tradition on Rapa 
Nui. Early travelers took away the ancient, 
carved idols that are now valued treasures 
displayed in museums around the world. Rapa- 
nui woodworkers still carve figures in the 
traditional style for the tourist trade by copying 
early pieces from photographs which have 
appeared in various publications. Some of the 
most remarkable wood carvings are statues 
made for the church. These combine old design 
elements with Christian iconography (see box 
inset). 

The majority of islanders earn money by 
driving tourist buses, carving souvenirs or 
working at hotels or residenciales. There is 
some question if many Rapanui comprehend 
the importance of preserving the archaeological 
heritage which brings in the tourists. Sites are 
often damaged by carelessness and ignorance, 
for it is hard for the islanders to take too 
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seriously that which has always been there. 
Rumor has it that more airlines may be 
scheduling flights in the near future. This will 
mean more tourism, more dollars -- and more 
disruption. Large cruise ships put in at Rapa 


Visitors must come ashore through the 
crashing surf...a wet, hair-raising ride, an 


adventure not all passengers are eager to experience. 


Nui, floating hotels with almost as many 
passengers and crew as islanders. Few ships 
stay more than a day (the island has no deep 
water harbor), and this tends to minimize the 
impact because visitors must come ashore in 
small boats through crashing surf. This can 
provide a wet, hair-raising ride, an adventure 
not all passengers are eager to experience. 


Aitmoss all tourists arrive by plane, taking the 
five-hour flight from Santiago or Tahiti. Most 
visitors have too little time to properly explore 
the island. I recommend a week, at least. Avoid 
the big, commercial (and expensive) hotel, the 


Hanga Roa. Many small, clean, comfortable 
residenciales (pensions) run by islanders offer 
rooms for a fraction the price. If you arrive 
without reservations, it is possible to bargain 


with residencial owners at the airport. Be sure 
to ask if the price includes meals and hot water. 

You can find lodging with a family for even 
less. While not for everybody, it is a great way 
to make friends and “get into" the culture. 
Check the Tourist Office located near the 
town’s only bank. Here you will find a list of all 
rentals and their prices. The islanders are 
friendly and helpful. (One of the first things 
they want to know is when you will be leaving; 
this lets them gauge how long they have to sell 
you something or trade a wood carving for 
some item you have!) 

There are many ways to get around the is- 
land, depending on your time and money. Cars, 
motorcycles and jeeps are for rent; horses are 
cheaper, but can be frustrating. The word for a 
gentle horse is suave, but you are likely to get 
one that is more suave that you ever imagined 
possible. If your time is short, don’t waste it 
astride a horse. It can take all day to cross the 
island, 

Hard lessons have taught the Easter Island- 
ers to make the most of every opportunity. They 
have an amazing resiliency, absorbing what 
seems beneficial and discarding the rest. 

Rapa Nui is a special place with wonderful 
people and stunning archaeological treasures. 
All of us who have come to love Rapa Nui and 
its people hope it will be able to find jobs and 
educational opportunities for its restless youth 
and deal with the powerful social forces buffet- 
ing the island. ia 


LEFT: Moai ftom famous quarry site at Rano Raraku. 
These giants were set up on the quarry slopes so that 
they could be fisnished on the backs, after which they 
began their long journey across the island to the shrine for 
which they were carved. 


[Note: Rapa Nui Journal, the premier source of 
current Easter Island events and _ scientific 
studies, is published quarterly for the benefit of 
those interested in Easter Island and East 
Polynesia. Write: Georgia Lee, Editor, Rapa 
Nui Journal, P.O. Box 6774, Los Osos, CA 
93412 USA. Soon to be published: An 
Uncommon Guide to Easter Island, by Georgi 

Lee; International Resources (1989). This guide 
includes color photographs, maps and sketches 
The maps provide detailed information for 
locating sites, and the accompanying text 
explains the archaeology in detail. Aside from 
practical matters, the guide has a section on the 
prehistory and history of the island, glossary. 
references and index.] 


The author, Georgia Lee, is a Research Associate at the Institute of Archaeology, UCLA; the Instituto de Estudios, Universidad 
de Chile, Isla de Pascua; and the Santa Barbara Museum of Natural History. She received her Ph.D. in Archaeology from the 
University of California at Los Angeles and a M.A. in Art History from the University of California at Santa Barbara. She has 
lectured and written extensively and is the publisher/editor of "Rapa Nui" journal, the premier source of Easter Island anthropo- 
logical and archaeological studies. Her most recent book is a guide to Easter Island, currently in press. 
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Wood carvings were first collected by the early explorers 
and travelers to the island. These sacred figures had ritual 
significance in the ancient culture. However, when it 
became apparent there was a market for such "curios," 
carvings were soon manufactured specifically for trade. 
Quality and style have varied considerably over the years. 
For example, tourists arriving and departing by plane 
pacha to buy the smaller figures. Little by little, the 
arger sculptures got phased out. 

Still, many carvers seck inspiration in printed 
illustrations of the old designs, recreating these figures as 
faithfully as possible. For this reason, the carving you 
puchase today is apt to be a close copy of an ancient one. 

In 1970, islanders -- in a burst of creativity -- began 
producing artworks of great faith and vision. These 
figures, using Christian subjects, took the form of sacred 
statues: Christ on the cross, the Virgin and Child, St. 
Francis and the Archangel Michael. Created as devotion- 


“ Easter Island 
Wood Carving 


LEFT: Statue of the Madonna and Child from the 
Catholic Church on Rapa Nui. 


al offerings, all incorporated ancient designs, such as a 
crown made of birds, or small "birdmen" (a combined 
man/bird design found in the older artworks) decorating 
the front of a statue. Even Makemake, the ancient creator 
god, appears on designs carved into these Christian 
figures. Nearly all the statues possess the “supernatural” 
eyes, made of shark vertebrae with inlaid obsidian pupils. 

The Virgin and Child was the first of the Christian 
statues to be carved. This magnificent figure, with a 
crown in the form of birds inlaid with local shell, builds on 
earlier traditions and possesses the general proportions of 
the huge moai. The Virgin and Child was created in six 
days by a committee of carvers; on the seventh day, the 
statue was ceremoniously carried up to the church. Now, 
every year on the Sunday after Easter, the statue is carried 
in a procession to the place where it was carved, near the 
village’s small harbor (caleta), and then returned 
triumphantly to the church. 
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Low Gear 
High Adventure 


By Joseph C. Ebertz 


A steady rain puts off our start. We 
spend the morning carbo-loading, 
knowing we’ll burn it off. Our desti- 
nation is only 100 kilometers (61 miles) 
away -- a ride of five or six hours at 
most. 

It’s difficult to start in the rain. 
It’s not so bad when you’re already out 
ee the road and the rain starts to fall, 

ut... 

So we sit in a restaurant, my 
brother and I, and go over the route. 
We'll head straight east out of Quito, 
cross the Andes and drop down into 
the Oriente. At the end of a week we'll 
catch a bus back to Quito. Ahead lie 
Baeza, Tena and Puyo -- all about a 
day’s ride apart. Early on, we thought 
of bringing mountain bikes, but finally 
opted for touring bikes outfitted with 1 
3/8 inch knobby tires. We feel that this 


The author, Joseph C. Ebertz, is an 
excavator who has taken advantage of 
the seasonal nature of the business to go 
biking with his brother Wally in Peru 
and Ecuador. 
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was a reasonable compromise, and it 
saved us both about US$500. I use 
rear panniers; Wally front ones (low- 
riders). Spending nights in hotels 
minimizes the amount of gear we have 
to carry. 

By 11:00 a.m., the rain quits, and 
we’re off. Simple arithmetic tells us 
that from Quito at 2,850 meters 
(9,350ft), to the pass at 4,100m 
(13,450ft), we'll have to climb ap- 
proximately 1,250m (4,000ft). We are 
prepared for this -- mentally, at least. 
What we aren’t prepared for is a drop 
of 400m into a valley east of Quito 
before we even start our ascent. I have 
always found cruising downhill at 
breakneck speeds enjoyable, but I 
know that we'll pay dearly for it later. 
We should have known that even the 
short approach to the mountains would 


be rugged. Ecuador is as mountainous 


as Indiana is flat. 

By mid-afternoon, we are huffing 
and puffing up an endless series of 
switchbacks. Beyond each mountain 
lies a bigger one, ready to humble and 
humiliate us. 


An Indian woman sells boiled 
potatoes out of a roadside hovel. She 
is surprised to see us -- and pleased, I 
suppose, We wolf down her supply of 
potatoes and move on. 

A cold rain begins to fall. We 
continue to climb. The pavement ends, 
and we find ourselves in a construction 
zone. Through the clouds, we see the 
high Andes -- greenish-gold péramo 
(grassland) broken by occasional 
pockets of forest -- harshly beautiful 
country. Hours after starting, dizzy 
and weak with the altitude, we reach 
the pass. The rough and rocky con- 
struction zone ends, to be replaced by 
the rough and rocky original road. So 
much for the "reliable source" who’d 
told us we’d find the road paved to 
Baeza. It is too cold to linger at the 
pass; there is only an hour of daylight 
left with Baeza still 50km (31mi) 
distant. 

Down we go, with our hands fro- 
zen to the brake handles so as not to 
exceed the dizzying speed of 10kph on 
a road which closely resembles a 
stream bed. It is difficult to tear our 


LEFT: Man’s best friend? 
BOTTOM: Riding the brakes on the first pass 
out of Quito. 


eyes away from the road to take in the 
marvelous scenery, so we stop often to 
awk at the bizarre looking humps and 
ric stretching away to the east, into 
the clouds, towards the Oriente. The 
clouds have lifted some, but there are 
new ones being manufactured down 
below us in the valleys where the cloud- 
factories are hidden. We come upon a 
lookout and watch a green, steep-sided 
valley 500m below us fill with white 
cloud as surely as if it were pouring out 
of some giant tap hidden from our 
view. Our road disappears down into 
that valley. Darkness is coming on. 

The town of Papallacta is nothing 
much, just a main street -- I mean a 
stream bed and a few buildings. It 
happens to be the only town between 
the pass and Baeza though, and in the 
cold and dark, we are mighty glad to be 
there. As luck would have it, there is a 
hotel in town with a room and four 
beds, only two of which are occupied. 
We are able to persuade the two 
Americans using the room to let us stay 
there. Of course, we don’t tell them 
about Wally’s snoring -- they may not 
even notice. Indeed, outside of a 
comment later that night about the 
trains being particularly loud up here in 
the mountains, no one says anything. 

The next morning, we indulge 
ourselves in Papallacta’s big attraction 
-- the thermal springs -- and spend 
nearly the entire morning soaking out 
the kinks. It is relaxing to sit in a hot 
pool, gazing up at the green mountains 
all around, secure in the knowledge 
that our next destination is a mere 
35km away, and mostly downhill at 
that. (Tena, at 135km, we consider too 
far.) 


The minutes we pedal today can be 
counted on one hand. We coast vir- 
tually the entire distance, riding the 
brakes once again to control our speed. 
A flat stretch slows us down a bit, as 
does the scenery. We keep stopping to 
take photos. As we roll (bounce) on 
and on downhill, the countryside be- 
comes greener and more jungly. The 
steep mountainsides are clad with 
trees, which are clad with mosses, ferns 
and the air plants endemic to the cloud 
forest. And flowers. Everywhere. 
Precipices loom up on either side of 
the valley and waterfalls hang like silver 


streamers from their tops. 

Today, we are introduced to 
another hazard of bicycling in Ecuador 
-- dogs. The rural Ecuadorian family is 
not satisfied to own just one dog. No, 
there are usually somewhere between 
four and forty dogs to be found on the 
premises. And you don’t have to look 
hard to find them. Just cruise past on a 
bicycle, and they'll find you. 


T have always found it 
enjoyable to cruise downhill 


at breakneck speeds. 


Once we are right behind a large 
cargo truck as it rumbles past a house. 
A herd of dogs is sleeping stretched out 
in the front yard. They don’t even stir 
as the truck roars by, but when we 
come along about five seconds later, 
canine heads jerk to an upright posi- 
tion. The chase is on! 

We carry rocks for self-defense 
and have reasonable success with this 
strategy (I am 5 for 16 before I quit 
counting -- It’s not easy to hit a moving 
dog from a moving bicycle), Automatic 
weapons would be more suitable. 

By 5:30 p.m., we are in Baeza 


(five hours to ride 35km -- sigh), a 
most mournful looking town, especially 
after a recent earthquake destroyed 
half of it. It boasts one hotel and two 
restaurants. For dinner we have the 
choice of huevos con arroz at restaurant 
A or arroz con huevos at restaurant B. 
After mulling it over, we choose B. My 
rice has bugs in it. 

The morning is bright and sunny. 
We down a hearty breakfast of eggs 
and rice and are off to Tena, 105km 
(65mi) distant through a verdant 
landscape. There is a short ascent over 
a range of low mountains before the 
road begins to drop in earnest into the 
jungle. Here and there, men have 
scraped out little niches, but there 
remain vast unbroken vistas of virgin 
rainforest. Atop the pass, we catch an 
occasional glimpse through the clouds 
of the rolling hills of the upper Amazon 
Basin -- thickly forested and thinly 
inhabited. 

Every so often, a vehicle overtakes 
us as we coast down past waterfalls 
cascading off peaks hidden in the 
clouds. Far away to the east we catch 
enticing glimpses of lush, exotic 
scenery, but the road is horrible. We 
have three flats. The pounding is 
brutal. My forearms feel as if they 
have been hefting a jack-hammer all 
day; my butt feels like I’ve been sitting 
on one. Oh, to have a mountain bike! 

Suddenly, we are out of the moun- 
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tains and into the tropics, riding over 
the worst section of road yet. Another 
flat. This time an entire family (some- 
where between four and forty of them) 
saunters out to watch. They observe 
our labors at a distance, murmuring 
occasionally among themselves. Unlike 
the Indians of the sierra, some we 
encounter along the road actually run 
away when they see us. 

We are just about resigned to 
staying the night in the jungle when we 
come upon a rather flat, smooth piece 
of road. Here we make time and roll 
into Tena about nine hours after 
leaving Baeza, averaging almost 
12km/hour (7.5mi/hour) -- our best 
speed yet. After puppet (rice and 
eggs), we take a stroll around what 
used to be the main Spanish outpost in 
the wilds of the Amazon. Founded in 
1560, it’s old enough to have some 
interesting architecture but small 
enough (pop. 6,000) to inspect fairly 
quickly. At 500m (1,650ft) elevation 
and less than 160km (100m1) from the 
equator, it’s also warm enough, That 
evening, the entire town troops into the 
central park for the national pastime -- 
watching three-man volleyball. Just 
viewing this activity causes me to sweat 
profusely. 

Our -day on the road between 
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Tena and Puyo will live in infamy. It is 
an awful, terrible day, and we don’t 
reach Puyo until well after dark. We 
spend eleven hours on a...stream bed, 
traveling the measly 85km (53mi) to 
Puyo. Suffering under the glare of the 
sun which dogs us unmercifully the 
whole day, we take on a steep section 
of road that climbs 400m (1,300ft) in a 
few kilometers. Naturally, we make 


J hurl a football-sized rock 
at his rapidly retreating 


form. 


this climb when the sun is at its zenith, 
not wanting to do anything the easy 
way. It nearly kills us. 

And the dogs are particularly 
nasty this day -- perhaps it is the smell 
of roasting flesh (ours) and the 
rospect of an easy meal. One frothing 
ttle brute, who looks like a cross 
between a pit-bull and a Tasmanian 
devil, causes us more than a little 
trouble hurling himself at Wally’s legs. 
While his master stands by tranquilly, 
we fend off the little fiend only to have 


him return, snarling and snapping at 
our heels. While looking back to line 
the pooch up for a good kick in the 
teeth, I run over the rear wheel of 
Wally’s bike. He laid it down in the 
middle of the road to do battle with 
"Jaws." We are now in a blind rage 
over the whole mess. Howling like 
savages, we charge the dog. I hurl a 
football-sized rock at his rapidly 
retreating form, but, alas, my aim is off 
-- I miss him by a whisker, something I 
regret to this day, but the dog bothers 
us no more. We now have a broken 
wheel to consider. Luckily, none of the 
spokes are broken, and after trueing 
ome wheel, we are back on the stream- 
ed. 

Each house is a potential battle 
field. Of course, the reaction of the 
dogs is somewhat understandable; 
they’ve probably never seen anything 
like gringos whizzing by on_ bikes 
before, or anybody wearing skin-tight 
lycra shorts and a fire engine red 
helmet (it wasn’t me). 

With darkness rapidly approach- 
ing and Puyo still many kilometers 
away, we try to hurry and pay dearly for 


ABOVE: On the equator — above 4,000 meters. 
RIGHT: Bajfios zoo -- Birds of a feather 
— biker meets tapir. 


this mistake. The toll: I get two flats 
in the space of a mile; a hook holding 
my rear pannier breaks off; and Wally 
breaks the frame on one of his low- 
rider racks. Finally, eleven hours after 
leaving Tena, tired and beaten men, we 
creep silently through the darkness into 
Puyo. Our hotel room overlooks the 
neighborhood chicken ranch, dog ken- 
nel and cat house, so we are treated to 
a nocturnal cacophony of crowing, 
barking, howling and yowling, a fitting 
end to this day. 

After an invigorating breakfast of 
eggs and rice, we set out through 
Puyo’s stone-paved streets -- pretty but 
hell to ride on. We are off to Baiios, 
65km (40mi) ahead of us. A steady 
rain falls, and we hope it clears. This 
section of road is reputed to be one of 
the most spectacular in South America, 
offering splendid views of the upper 
Amazon Basin. We pass a military 
checkpoint at Mera, a small building 
with 18 cops, all stumbling over each 
other looking for something to do. 
One takes our passports and hands 
them to another who opens them. He 


hands them to a third who inspects 
them. Someone else instructs us to fill 
out a form chronicling our entire life 
histories, and this another cop reviews. 
Finally, the one in charge of passport 
stamping does his thing, and we are on 
our way. 

The road climbs out of Mera, and 
soon we are high on a steep mountain- 
side where we stay most of the way to 
Bafos. The rain stops, and the clouds 
lift. We are able to see why the road is 
famous. In places, it is simply a notch 
in the mountain, and you can look over 
the edge 1,000 feet straight down to the 
river below. Most of the road is too 
narrow for vehicles to pass each other 
without one of them stopping and pull- 
ing over. We pass tremendous water- 
falls surging in from side valleys -- 
valleys that look so remote and 
inaccessible that though they are in 
view, they seem fated to remain in their 
virgin state because the country is so 
rugged, A thin strip of civilization lines 
the road, but it is easy to imagine that 
beyond the ridges lies a country that 
rarely, if ever, sees humans. Steep 


jungle-clad mountainsides, torrents of 
whitewater spewing from both sides, 
make travel on foot next to impossible. 
After eight hours of fairly leisurely 
travel, we reach Bajos, feeling worn- 
out and saddle-sore. We look forward 
to a day of rest after a climb of 1,000 
meters from Puyo. 


Baios is a wonderful town for a 
rest. It’s nestled cozily in between 
Andean behemoths, with an assortment 
of hot baths for soaking out assorted 
aches and pains. It’s also good for 
eating; I spent a good deal of time at a 
certain German restaurant trying to get 
the taste of egg and rice out of my 
mouth. The most strenuous activity of 
the day is a stroll through the local zoo, 
featuring an interesting collection of 
birds, including a condor, as well as two 
huge free-roaming tapirs (they love to 
be scratched behind the ears). We turn 
in early at our stately old hotel (Palace) 
at the back of town near a waterfall. 
Nary a crowing rooster is heard over 
the sweet music of cascading water. 
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There is a paved road all the way 
to Riobamba (Hallelujah!), 65km 
(40mi) from Bafios. There are plenty 
of hills (1,000 meters worth), so we get 
our workout, but after the boulder- 
dodging, the bone-jarring descents, and 
the dust-eating of the five previous 
days, it is a piece of cake. The scenery 
is nice, although almost anti-climatic. 
There is a strange phenomenon we ob- 
serve throughout the country and here 
again as we follow the river valley to 
Riobamba: one side of the valley is 
parched and arid, the other lush and 
green. Curious. Ecuador is full of 
rain shadows and mini deserts -- often 
a mere stone’s throw apart on opposite 
sides of the valley. Weather patterns in 
Ecuador (probably caused by the 
mountains) are more dramatic than 
anywhere else I know. 

When we reach Riobamba -- the 
end of our journey -- the huge volcano 
Chimborazo (6,310m) looms above the 
city as though floating on top of the 
clouds. Our trip has been a mere week 
long, but a Jong week. We spend 
Saturday morning ambling through 
Riobamba’s famous market. The 
strects are absolutely jammed with 
people, produce and wares. Several 
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blocks of one street are devoted to the 
display of mechanical stuff -- car parts, 
bike parts, half-assembled gizmos, etc. 
All of it is worn out and worthless, and 
I wonder how in the world anyone sells 
any of it. Judging from the forlorn 
expressions of the vendors, they don’t. 
In the afternoon, we take in a 
bullfight. Three rather undernourished 
bulls provide a modicum of entertain- 
ment for the sparse crowd. There are 


Each house is a potential 
battlefield. 


two female matadors from Colombia, 
much to my surprise. Not be outdone, 
they are at least as macho as the men. 
Unfortunately, they are not as skilled. 
One slightly chubby lass scuffs up her 
pretty outfit badly when she fails to 
sidestep a bewildered bull. You have 
to admire her spirit. Again and again, 
she scrambles to her feet with a proud 
shake of the head as if spills are part of 
the act. Indeed, she does stand apart 
from the others with a style of 


bullfighting that is more hand to hand, 
or rather hand to horn. 

Early Sunday morning we catch 
the railbus back to Quito. Wally, the 
old train-head that he is, thinks it quite 
amusing that they have to push-start it 
to get it going. 

I spend much of the five-hour 
journey thinking over the past week. It 
was the best and worst of bicycle 
touring, often both at the same time, 
with dazzling scenery that left one 
ecstatic and grinding fatigue and 
trance-like states. After a while, even 
the awful times don’t look so bad. A 
week goes by and I find myself think- 
ing: "That stretch between Tena and 
Puyo wasn’t that bad." After two 
weeks: "Actually, it was a challenge." 
Recently I caught myself thinking that 
I’ve never had a better time in my life. 
Who knows, by next year, I’ll probably 
be chompin’ at the bit for something 
equally foolish to do...on a mountain 
bike. | 


ABOVE: One more for the road (brother Wally). 
RIGHT TOP: Author sweating on the "Tacna 
Expressway." 

RIGHT BOTTOM: Road to Bajfios. 


Rca Maufrais is well-known in 
French Guiana. 

In December 1947, he successfully 
completes a solo exploration of the 
Matto Grosso, the then largely un- 
surveyed wildlife wonderland in Brazil. 
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track 


By Daniel Moreau & Nicolas Hetzer 


The young French journalist next 
decides to travel along the Emerillons 
Track alone. 

The 50-km (31-mi) Enmerillons 
Track runs between the Maroni River 
Basin and the Oyapock River Basin in 
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French Guiana. Every year, Emeril- 
lons Indians patrol the track, capturin: 
Wayana women -- something of a a 
for Indians so familiar with the area. 

His meager finances exhausted, 
Maufrais joins a party of gold miners 
on their way up the Maroni River. He 
reaches Maripa-Soula; but here the 
local gendarmerie prohibit him from 
going any farther. The young adven- 
turer, however, ignores the police and 
continues deeper into the jungle. On 
the Ouaqui Creek, he meets some 
Djuka fishermen. They strongly advise 
him to turn back. The fishermen are 
the last people to see Raymond 
Maufrais alive. 

In July 1948, on the Degrad Claud, 
an Oyampi Indian chieftain discovers a 
carbine and a notebook. With this 
notebook, it is possible to trace 
Raymond Maufrai’s slow and painful 
journey. 

Many rumors circulate in the bars 
of Cayenne: Maufrais is prisoner of an 
unknown Indian tribe, Maufrais is 
dead, or even more lurid tales. But the 
truth is really quite simple: Maufrais, 
totally unprepared for this kind of 
adventure, starved to death in the 
Amazon forest. 

Since then, with the exception of 
Indians, nobody has _ braved the 
Emerillons Track. 


I. early August, 1987. We meet up 
with the French-American filmmakers 
who, inspired by the story of Raymond 
Maufrais, plan to make a film about 
the Emerillons Track. They will boat 


RIGHT: Pre-columbian petroglyph lies half 
buried in the jungle foliage. 
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Track from Ouaqui Creek and kayak 
down the Oyapock, filming the entire 
adventure. Our company is contracted 
to organize and lead this odyssey. 

Early on August 5th, we leave 
Lourous, site of the European Space 
Center and head for the Moroni River. 
Following an old company tradition, we 
stop in Iracoubo to pay our respects to 
the convict Huguet. Here we visit a 
little church adorned with paintings by 
Huguet, an expert counterfeiter. Later, 
when the penal colony was closed 
down, Americans invited Huguet -- 
also a talented painter -- to come to the 
United States. Alas, old habits are 
hard to break. It was not long before 
Huguet turned to his old profession 
and began engraving high-quality bogus 
bills. Discovery of this felonious 
pursuit led to his deportation to the 
French Antilles where, it is said, he 
died in misery. 

Later in the morning, we arrive in 
Saint-Laurant du Maroni, former capi- 
tal of the penal colony. Waiting for us 
is a huge dugout canoe, 16 meters long 
(53 feet) and 1.5m (5ft) wide. Carved 
out of a single angelica tree and 
powered by a 45HP outboard engine, it 
carries up to four tons of cargo. Our 
crew is already onboard -- Dolou, the 
engineer, and Adam, the bossman. In 
French Guiana, a canoe is called a 
pirogue, and the crew members are 
piroguiers. Dolou and Adam are Djuka 
-- descendents of runaway slaves of 


up the Maroni, walk the Emerillons 


Dutch-Jewish plantation owners in 
Dutch Guiana. Today, the Djuka are 
famed as masters of the river. 


By 11:00 am., almost all our 
equipment and belongings are loaded 
on the pirogue. To finish the job, we 
hoist two kayaks and lash them secure- 
ly atop the tarpaulin. Daniel, as is his 
custom, perches on his canteen facing 
the other travelers. 

The Maroni meanders, looping 
back and forth in vast, unpredictable 
arcs between Surinam and French 
Guiana. 

At Apatou, we have a picnic on the 
lovely white sand beach. But first 
things first. To celebrate the launching 
of our adventure, we raise high our 
glasses and toast each other with the 
national drink, "Ti Punch" (1/3 


Since then, with the exception 
of Indians, nobody has braved 


the Emerillons Track. 


sugarcane syrup, 2/3 white rum and the 


juice of one lime.) ; 

After lunch we are ready to tackle 
the first rapid. It’s called Hermina. 
Not really dangerous, it nonetheless 
makes travelers shiver a little. The 
Maroni, at this point, is quite wide (2- 
3km), and as we float along, the land- 
scape changes constantly. 


We pass Langa Tabiki, the "Long 
Island," and soon arrive in Providence. 
Here we will stay with Dolou’s family. 
A carbet (little hut) is put at our 
disposal, and settling in, we string up 
our hammocks between the posts. To- 
night’s menu is typical of the region -- 
blaff (fish simmered in its own juices) 
and baked bananas. 

Early the next morning, we bathe in 
the river before heading out to tackle 
the Mambali, a large rapid with whirl- 
pools. Dolou checks the fuel tanks and 
sets the engine roaring at full throttle. 
Adam yells from the bow: "Left, right, 
left, raise engine." Our cameramen’s 
eyes are glued to their viewfinders. 
Before we know it, we have cleared the 
Mambali. Everyone applauds. 

Eight hundred meters upstream, 
the river turns a milky while, churning 
up again as we approach the tumul- 
tuous Singatetey. We plunge into the 
rapid at full throttle, but even so, we 
are brought to a standstill. Engines 
straining, we are trapped in the middle 
of the current. Adam begins paddling 
furiously, forcing us slowly through the 
boiling water. We must admire the 
crew’s expertise. Four years ago on 
this same rapid, we lost a pirogue on its 
maiden voyage together with its SSHP 
engine. His engine idling in neutral 
when he needed full power, the engi- 
neer simply lost control of his craft. 
That doomed the pirogue. Fortunately, 
the passengers, all wearing life vests, 
survived without the slightest injury, 
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and, except for a single canteen, we 
recovered all of the equipment. As 
always, the marvelous river people rose 
to the occasion. Within an hour they 
had come up with another pirogue, 
while the women in the neighboring 
village dried out our hammocks. The 
villagers thoroughly enjoyed the excite- 
ment (we did not), since a shipwreck 
on the Maroni is an uncommon event. 


Frnatyy, we arrive at Grand Santi -- 
Djuka country. The local gendarme 
tells us that a telegram has arrived for 
us over the police radio. Bad news. 
We have requested permission to take 
the Emerillons Track, but the permit, 
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we learn, has been denied. To protect 
the health and cultural identity of the 
Indians, access to parts of French 
Guiana is strictly regulated. Of course, 
these restrictions do not apply to the 
Indians. They can travel about at will, 
construct villages, hunt, and farm (slash 
and burn). Non-residents, however, 
need an official permit to enter these 
areas. We understand the need for this 
policy and support it. Indeed, the 
refusal to issue us a permit comes as no 
surprise. 

Quite recently, these restrictions 
were enforced when authorities turned 
down a car/boat rally backed by 
Thierry Sabine, promoter of the Paris- 
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Dakar race. The route would have cut 
through Indian territory, and the plan 
showed little sensitivity to either the 
Indians or the environment. 

Indians in French Guiana are free. 
A minority seek assimilation, but most 
jungle Indians prefer to continue their 
traditional, nomadic lifestyle. Still, we 
can have few illusions about their 
destiny. In 15 or 20 years, Indians in 
loincloths, fishing with the nivree (a 
kind of diana that stupifies the fish), 
hunting with bow and arrow, and build- 
ing carbets in the forest may be a thing 
of the past. The cultural loss is in part 
the result of past policies, but the cur- 
rent government attitude is far more 
enlightened. If the old ways die out, 


the Indians will share the responsibility. 

Our plans in disarray, we continue 
by river to Abounasounga, a Roucou- 
yenne Indian village (named after the 
dye extracted from the roucou seed 
[Bixa orellana] with which Indians paint 
their bodies). It is noon, and eager 
children help us unload our gear. We 
find lodging in the village’s main carbet 
and hang up our hammocks. We then 
rcheat a delicious tapir stew, which we 
wolf down with rice along with some Ti 
Punch, which has now become a regu- 
lar habit with the film crew -- so much 
so that they mix up a tub for the rest of 
us. The tribal chief and elders arrive 
for a meeting and to partake of the f 


punch. The formalities observed, we 
caution the filmmakers again, remind- 
ing them not to take pictures of the 
Indians without permission. 

Since we cannot take the Emeril- 
lons Track, Alain and Malick have 
thought up an alternative. They 
suggest flying to Saul. From there we 
can go on foot to Degrad Blanc along 
the golddigger’s route (a degrad is a 
river bank where it is easy to embark 
and disembark). From Degrad Blanc 
we can make our way down the Mana 
River, roughest in French Guiana. The 
proposal excites our two kayakers. 

Tonight, however, we are invited to 
a marake. This ceremony marks the 


coming of age of a young Indian. To 


be a good hunter and fisherman, an 
Indian must be able to endure hunger, 
thirst, wasp stings and the agonizing 
bites of red fire ants. We watch as a 
tight collar loaded with wasps and ants 
is fastened around the neck of a young 
man. By no sign does he betray his 
suffering. During his ordeal, villagers 
celebrate his initiation by drinking 
cachiri (6-8 proof cassava alcohol) and 
by dancing late into the night. 

The next morning, we have more 
than a little trouble getting up. But the 
prospect of adventure eventually 
banishes our hangovers. In the dugout 
again, we wave good-bye to our hosts 
and paddle for the Abounasounga 
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LEFT: Fort Diamant attests the the long history of 
French Guiana. 

ABOVE: Police station, post office and radio 
station. 

RIGHT BELOW: A time to relax before the trip 
upriver. 


Rapids. These are fairly easy to shoot 
and good practice for the others that lie 
ahead. At Lesse Dede (Left for Dead) 
Rapids, we are forced to unload the 
gear and portage the pirogue and our 
equipment. Then we run the Abattis 
Cottica Rapids and, finally, at day’s 
end, we reach Maripa-Soula. 


Here we divide forces. Our group, 
comprised of two kayakers, a camera- 
man and Daniel, will rest in the village 
for a few days, then fly to Saul and trek 
to the Mana River. The others will fly 
to Cayenne, then navigate up the Mana 
to meet us at Degrad Blanc. 


Three days later, we fly to Saul in 
French Guiana’s central mountain 
range. In the glorious days of the gold 
rush, more than a thousand Antillians, 
mostly of English descent from St. 
Lucia, lived in Saul. Today, the town is 
all but dead, with a population of ten. 
Christian films the moribund village; 
then we start out overland to the Mana. 
The kayaks are not heavy -- only about 
40 pounds each -- but they are bulky, 
and two people are needed to tote each 
one. 
Four exhausting days and 28km 
later, we reach Degrad Blanc. Our 
wonderful crew is waiting for us. 
Dolou concocts the fi punch. The 
creek water is good, but the rum is 
even better. Tonight we will feast on 
Pakira Stew with red beans (the pakira 


is a small wild pig weighing upwards of 
100 pounds). 

There was a heavy shower during 
the night. The river is high. Tree 
trunks and other debris which our crew 
had easily passed under motoring up 
river, now blocks our downstream 


passage on the swollen waters. We 
have to hack our way through. That 
evening, we build our own carbets. The 
Mana is not inhabited, and the 
comforts we enjoyed in Indian villages 
along the Maroni are no more. We are 
in virgin jungle under a vault of matted 
vegetation. Everything is saturated. 
Even the specially stored camera 
equipment suffers from the damp. 

It takes us five days to reach the 
wider part of the river. The first rapids, 
Sept Ilets, we get through without 
difficulty. That night we put out a 
tramail (a fishing net with three 
snares). In the morning a tapir lumbers 
across the river. He is within easy rifle 
range -- a big animal, weighing about 
600 pounds -- but our crew wisely lets 
him cross the river and vanish into the 
thick foliage. To kill him would be a 
terrible waste. 

The Ananas Rapids are among the 
wildest and most beautiful in all of 
French Guiana. We spend two enthral- 
ling days filming them from all angles. 
At last we launder our clothes and dry 
them on the rocks. Adam bags two 


Pa 


hoccos (wild turkeys). We have stew 
for dinner. Fishing on the Mana is 
excellent. The carnivorous fish are not 
accustomed to spoon lures. We haul in 
a fantastic catch. Dolou and Adam 
take a turn in the kayaks and, to their 
surprise, quickly find themselves upside 
down in the water. 

Descending the Mana, we at length 
hear the roar of the great Gros Saut 
Rapids, which the kayakers have been 
eagerly looking forward to. The next 
morning, they apprehensively reconnoi- 
ter the passsage, then, like champions, 
shoot the Gros Saut, and in quick 
succession run the Topi-Topi, Dame 
Jeanne, Continent, Fracas and Sabbath 
Rapids. 

Here, abruptly, our 20-day odyssey 
ends, Our minibus and trailer are 
waiting for us. For a long moment, we 


ABOVE: The palm thatched roofs of dwellings 
can last 10 to 15 years. 

BELOW LEFT: The immense Amazonian forest 
is still inhabited by Indians. 


are silent, watching and listening as we 
drift towards the landing. 


O.. of the world’s last mythical 
destinations, French Guiana, will soon 
be targeted for development. Its many 
mysteries will be pierced, and its 
pristine charm and originality will 
quietly vanish -- another victim to mass 
tourism. Until then, the true explorer 
can still enjoy this land where 90,000 
square kilometers are home to a mere 
75,000 people. Most are Creoles living 
on the fringe of the Atlantic. The 
immense Amazonian forest is inhabit- 
ed only by Indians and a few groups 
where Blacks and Indians have inter- 
mingled to create new cultures. 

We have made a strange leap be- 
tween worlds. Although we will all too 
easily resume our lives in one, the 
other can never be forgotten. raat 


Dr. Nicolas D. Hetzer is a professor of 
ecology and environmental medicine, 
editor of "Ecosphere" magazine, director 
of Forum Travel International and 
presently penning a book on _ the 
Pantanal. Daniel Moreau is one of 
French Guiana’s foremost guides and 
photographers. 

Forum Travel International, Inc., a 
non-profit educational organization, has 
been offering group and individual 
itineraries to French Guiana for over 20 
years. Their address is: 91 Gregory 
Lane (#21), Pleasant Hill, CA 94523 
Tel: (415) 671-2900. FAX: (415) 946-1500. 
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A FRIEND IN NEED 


Touching the Void, by Joe Simpson, 
Harper & Row, New York, 1988 (avail- 
able through the South American 
Explorers Club). 

In one way or another, most human 
activities test character. But moun- 
taineering seems peculiarly designed to 
do so, and you can count on it when 
your objective is an unclimbed route up 
a 21,000-foot peak. And when things go 
as wrong, as they did for Joe Simpson, 
you get a book that ultimately tran- 
scends character or mountaineering. 

Joe Simpson’s eloquent narrative, 
Touching the Void, recounts in riveting 
detail his eight days on Siula Grande, 
an ice-sheathed, towering giant of a 
peak in the Cordillera Huayhuash, a 
spur of the Peruvian Andes. In the first 
two days, Simpson and his partner 
Yates succeed in the first known ascent 
of the treacherous West Face. It’s not 
routine, however, and Simpson is as 
frightened as anyone would be by 
unstable snow and the 4,000 feet of 
near-vertical fall he sees looking down 
between his boots. Ice screws provide 
little security. Roped together, a fall 
would most likely rocket both men 
down the face. Dialogue is terse, 
inflections betray fear. 

On the third day while nervously 
picking his way down the tortuously 
corniced summit ridge, Simpson falls. 
Before the rope stops him, he slams 
onto a ledge, shattering his leg. 
Objectively, both men know Simpson is 
as good as dead, but neither admits it. 
Yates struggles to lower Simpson down 
the enormous icy face in 300-foot 
stages. It works until after dark. 
Nearing the glacier, Simpson feels 
himself dangling free. He cannot get 
off-rope to wait for Yates. Yates has 
no more rope. Simpson is too weak 
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and frostbitten to climb back up. Half 
an hour in this helpless impasse and 
Yates’ snow-seat begins to crumble 
from the combined weight. Taking out 
his knife, he cuts the rope and drops 
Simpson into eternity. 


The agonized unspoken thoughts of 
the two men appear on separate pages, 
but their connection is as tangible as 
the rope that binds them together. 
Both know the score. Neither ques- 
tions what has to be done. When the 
time comes, you break the connection. 


Author Joe Simpson -- ‘an epic chronicle of 
fear, suffering and survival.’ 


Miraculously (there’s no other word 
for it), Simpson free-falls 100 feet, 
crashes through a snow bridge and 
drops onto a narrow ledge of snow part 
way down a deep crevasse -- stunned 
but without additional injuries. 


Simpson’s headlamp cannot probe 
the pit below. His ledge precarious, he 


must lie still, Then follow hours of 
silence, frostbite and pain. The spooky 
crevasse is like a crypt -- glistening 
walls of ice echo his panicked cries. 
Stars wink in the black velvet slit above. 
Madness descends. 

With dawn comes a new resolve -- 
and a voice, a practical, one-step-at-a- 
time voice. Simpson responds. Over- 
come with dread, he realizes he must 
descend into the abyss to find a place 
to climb. He does it. He climbs the 
150 feet out of the crevasse into the 
sunlight. For the next four days, he 
crawls, falls and crawls again, across six 
miles of glacier and moraines. He 
sobs, giggles, rants and curses in the 
silence. But the other voice always 
reasserts itself. He keeps going. His 
leg, useless and grotesquely twisted, 
bumps and drags along, throbbing with 
searing pain. Sometimes, he pushes his 
face into the snow and screams. 
There’s a touching scene where he 
leaves a sack of things behind, but he 
just can’t leave his empty camera. He 
remembers the pleasure he had finding 
it in a secondhand store. 

Simpson recalls it all, and he writes 
it clearly and completely. We see how 
he observes, how he remembers, how 
he weighs alternatives and acts. His 
body screaming for water, for rest, for 
oblivion, he always chooses life -- and 
willingly pays in pain for his choice. 

In the First World, we forget what 
are the brutal requirements of survival, 
how we are bonded with the earth. 
The mountaineer, too, may be city- 
bred, but he is aware of his unnatural 
separation from the natural world. The 
mountain, untouched by the 20th cen- 
tury, belongs to prehistory, exerting an 
irresistible, primitive power. The 
mountaineer must find out what he is 
made of. Any doubts Joe Simpson may 
have had should be put to rest. It’s the 
right stuff. -- Bill Armstrong 


THE WRIGHT STUFF 


Time Among the Maya: Travels in « 
Belize, Guatemala, and Mexico, by 
Ronald Wright, Weidenfeld & Nicol- 
son, New York, 1989, $22.95 (also 
available through the South American 
Explorers Club). 

The Maya love word plays. They 
would be pleased by the double 
meaning of Ronald Wright’s new title. 
This book is both an account of the 
author’s recent sojourn in Maya 
territory and an exploration of the 
culture of these fascinating and 


enduring people. In October of 1985, 
Wright began a circuit, starting in 
Belize, continuing through the Petén 
and progressing through highland 
Guatemala and Chiapas, to end up in 
Yucatan early in the new year. 

Wright has already established him- 
self as a travel writer of distinction with 
his previous works: Cut Stones and 
Crossroads: A Journey in Two Worlds of 
Peru and On Fiji Islands. Time Among 
the Maya will not disappoint his many 
fans. It is, if anything, an even better 
book than his earlier efforts. 

In Time Among the Maya, Wright 
serves up the same basic literary 
ingredients as in Cut Stones -- a fair 
portion of archaeology, a large handful 
of politics, a little modern history and 
anthropology, and some personal remi- 
niscences, spiced with quotations from 
indigenous literature. This book, how- 
ever, is better crafted and essentially 
more honest. Several trips are not 
amalgamated into one, as with Cut 
Stones. The origin of quotations is 
indicated with unobtrusive end notes 
which also guide the reader to Wright’s 
written sources without interrupting 
the wonderful fluency of his narrative. 
The author, who is also a journalist, is 
well aware of the hearsay and anec- 
dotal nature of much of the informa- 
tion we have on the Guatemalan politi- 
cal situation. Repression has been all 
too effective, and it is difficult to 
confirm reports. He, nevertheless, 
manages to sharpen our awareness of 
suffering and horrors while using his 
source material fairly and carefully. 

Wright writes so well that one 
absorbs not just the author’s impres- 
sions but a large body of solid informa- 
tion, almost without realizing it. 
Unless one needs the specific where- 
to-stay sort of information provided by 
the South American Handbook and 
other guidebooks, Time Among the 
Maya is a better choice. 

I am fortunate to have experienced 
most of the same places as Wright, 
almost at the same time. Indeed, our 
paths crossed briefly in Mérida. Per- 
haps because of my personal engage- 
ment with Wright’s material, if I sit 
down to read three pages of this book, 
I end up reading for an hour. I am 
right back on the road again, stunned 
by the coastal beauty of Tulum, 
frightened and horrified by the 
obtrusiveness of the military in 
Guatemala City, enjoying a beer in 
Mérida. I am relieved, however, to 
see that I didn’t make enough of an 
impression to merit a mention. 


Wright’s portrayal of his traveling 
companion David makes one under- 
stand why folks might harbor mur- 
derous thoughts about their author 
friends. 

Ronald Wright is what he is -- a 
well-traveled Anglo-Canadian who, by 
his own admission, is temperamentally 
unsuited to profound studies. For the 
native voice, scholarly reports or deep 
political analysis, you must read other 
books. However, for a balanced and 
entertaining account of travel through 
Maya Land, you need go no farther. 

-- Monica Barnes 


SOUTHERN DISCOMFORT 


A Walk to the Pole: To the Heart of 
Antarctica in the Footsteps of Scott, by 
Roger Mear and Robert Swan. Crown, 
New York, 1987. 

The polar regions of the earth have 
long held folks in thrall. A more 
perfect void than deserts and more 
frustratingly barren than the surface of 
the deep blue sea, the polar landscape 
offers a classic test of human en- 
durance and reenncs’h Brave men are 
seldom more greatly challenged or 
asked to pay a higher price than that 
levied by the frigid wastes of the polar 
regions. Polar madness reached its 
height during the so-called “Heroic" 
days of exploration when all could read 
about cracked leather and steam-bent 
wood, eider down and pemmican, yelp- 
ing dogs and slitted, carved, bone 
goggles. Romantics among us yearn 
for the days when men were men and 
errors meant stone cairns or frost- 
flocked cadavers under tattered canvas, 
far out on the unforgiving wastes. 

The Footsteps Expedition, which 
set out to retrace Scott’s walk to the 
South Pole, succeeded in the effort, 
succeeded in reaching the Pole, suc- 
ceeded in capturing the arduous trek 
for the reader of A Walk to the Pole 
and succeeds in convincing us that the 
romance is mostly gone. 

At the turn of the century, the 
South Pole was a goal that thrilled the 
imagination. Robert Falcon Scott and 
Roald Amundsen engaged in a race, 
fueled on nationalistic pride and 

entleman’s honor for what, in fact, is 

ut a worthless pip on a map. As every 
school kid knows, Amundsen won, 
Scott reached the Pole, too, but died 
with his companions on the ill-fated 
return trek, a failure usually ascribed to 
national prejudice (he refused to use 
dogs to pull loads) and poor planning. 
The starved heroes froze in their tent, 


Scott’s diary blaming "bad luck" as 
though a blizzard in Antarctica could 
ever seriously be attributed to luck. 

A Walk to the Pole explains why the 
principals chose to follow Scott in what 
might be described as a celebration of 
defeat. But after all, it was Scott who 
reaped the romance and the laurels. 
This conflict is central to the book: 
Amundsen earned the loyalty of his 
men, repaying them with competent 
leadership and success with their 
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undertaking; Scott, on the other hand, 
planned inadequately, came in second 
and, worst of all for a leader, led his 
men to an icy death. Yet it is Scott 
who is held up as a model to emulate. 
A Walk to the Pole, while exciting 
and a thorough narrative, suffers from 
a flawed structure. It is further 
blemished stylistically with a tinny, 
whiney tone. Subtitled To the Heart of 
Antarctica in the Footsteps of Scott, it is, 
nonetheless, a beautifully illustrated 
adventure book and succeeds in provid- 
ing the reader with a view of this 
unique and artificial event. Authorship 
is shared by Roger Mear and Robert 
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Swan, who incubated and hatched the 
plan. Alas, it is not always clear who is 
speaking or saying what to whom. 
Then, too, the text draws on multiple 
sources form all over, such as quotes, 
notes, diary entries and passages edited 
after the fact. It is a common enough 
device in Gothic and detective novels, 
the different points of view combining 
to enhance believability. Often, 
however, the clamour of voices simply 
confuses the reader, and whereas in the 
Gothic tradition gaps between voices 
draws in the reader to fill the missing 
parts and participate, here, with more 
than two dozen expedition members, a 
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good copy editor is needed. 

Sir Ranulph Fiennes, author of To 
the Ends of the Earth, notes "...diaries, 
traditionally held to be incontrovertible 
evidence and accurate statements of 
events, are often rather subjective, even 
prejudiced tomes of inaccuracy. Often 
the writer will pen his accounts of 
events by way of letting off steam at the 
end of a day of frustration." I suspect 
the excerpts used in A Walk to the Pole 
suffer from simple honesty, so damn 
unromantic! And so unusual for the 
genre. 

Readers are richly rewarded by A 
Walk to the Pole because, besides the 
central narrative of the walk, the work 
includes a lengthy preamble dealing 
with getting the expedition solvent, as 
well as closing comments, amounting 
to almost a quarter of the whole book, 
discussing problems and politics. 


By the close of A Walk to the Pole, 
the tone has grown bitter and tinny, a 
poor companion to the heroic scale of 
the endeavor. Having conceived the 
grand idea, having connected the name 
of Scott to the undertaking, having 
beaten the pavement to get backers 
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and finally brought it all off, the 
expedition turns to ashes because of 
imagined slights from various Polar 
officials. 

A Walk to the Pole is illustrated with 
very nice color photography, indeed, 
many full and even double-page 
spreads with maps of the area and the 
expedition, also with epilogue, reports, 
bibliography and adequate index. 

-- Jon Donlon 


Bound in Misery and Iron, Survival 


International, London, 1988, 2.50 
pounds sterling, paper. 
Details of Brazil’s devastating 


Grande Carajas project where nearly a 
million square kilometers of “empty” 
jungle (10% of the country’s land) was 
set aside for development. 


Latin America: Naval History, 1810- 
1987, by Robert L. Scheina, Naval 
Institute Press (Annapolis, MD 21402 
USA), 442pp. 

Failed naval revolts, wars of 
independence, combat with smugglers, 
the Falklands War and much more in 
this detailed reference volume. 


Living in Colombia: A Guide for 
Foreigners, by William Hutchinson and 
Cynthia Poznanski, with Laura Todt, 
Intercultural Press, Inc. (Box 768, 
Yarmouth, ME 04096), US$15.00. 
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VALLEYS WILD 


Vilcabamba longevity, fact or fic- 
tion? After 18 years in the valley, I 
know for a fact of people living here 
that were at least 100 years old; at one 
time 12 of them could prove it. 

Of course, people live to be 100 all 
over the world. An average (not 
confirmed information) of one out of 
150,000 people live to be one hundred 
or more. If only one person out of the 
4,000 inhabitants were 100, it would be 
enough to put the valley on the map. 

True, some of the old guys ex- 
aggerated their age. Some tried to 
claim their father’s birth date as their 
own. But because by law Ecuadorians 
are required to use their mother’s 
maiden name, it was quite easy to 
determine the real age of the viejos. 

Richard Mazes did not know about 
the mother’s name requirement, when 
he discovered a few of the viejos had 
lied to him. He checked no further and 
became world famous by supposedly 
"exposing" all the longevity stories. I 
believe it was in his interest to 
"disprove" the valley's reputation. 
After all, many scientists had been 
here and said that many of the 
residents of Vilcabamba were, in fact, 
quite old. If Richard (a friend) had 
agreed with everybody else, nobody 
would have taken notice. Sul, 
Richard did go on to say that it really 
did not matter if the people lived to be 
100 or not. The Vilcabamba Valley is 
so healthy. The viejos have excellent 
bones, ic. their bones do not break 
as easily as they do in other parts of 
the world. Also, there are almost no 
bald people and some other diseases 
are non-existent. is was most 
amazing to him and rarer still. I 
almost forgot, the hearts of the old 
people are in excellent condition too, 
even of the heavy smokers. You 
might recall that Phillip Morris sent 
some people in to find out why. 

Johnny Lovewisdom moved out of 
Vilcabamba to another valley close by. 
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He was hoping to start a new race of 
Gods a few years back; in fact, he 
requested seven blond and blue-eyed 
virgins for the purpose through his 
international newsletter. Hey, don’t 
laugh. The seven blonds arrived (I 
know that four weren’t virgins; I don’t 
know about the others). Don’t mis- 
understand Johnny. He is not a sex 
fiend. As a matter of fact, he is 
celibate. Your question now should be: 
"Then how?" Easy. Any self-realized 
saint would know...immaculate con- 
ceptions, naturalmente. Somehow, it 
didn’t work out, though, and the seven 
blonds left. So be it. Johnny is doing 
well. He has lost all his disciples, but 
he stays fit, even if he has lost 80% of 
his hearing and half the use of his legs. 
He is still a smart man, though I would 
not calkhim wise. 
-- Jaime Mendoza 
Hostal Madre Tierra 
Vilcabamba, Ecuador 


I SPY BUTTERFLY 


You might recall my query about 
Lake Titicaca and the birds on Taquile 
Island. [ discovered they are a species 
of 8" long green Andean parakeets. 

Being an enthuisiastic ‘bug’ man, I 
like your ‘map-winged’ butterfly em- 
blem. You might be interested to 
know that Lord Baden Powell, founder 
of the world Scout movement used this 
idea (butterfly maps) many years ago 
for maps of the South African Boer’s 
defenses. He was a British spy posing 
as a butterfly collector, and as a 
lepidopterist, incorporated these ene- 
my defence location maps into his wing 
designs on his butterfly sketches! -- 

Peter D. Jenkins 
United Kingdom 


WATTS UP? 


I have worked for several years in 
South America, Africa and Indonesia, 
and now handle international admini- 


stration duties for a Houston seismic 
company. 

In addition to day-to-day opera- 
tional reports from our field offices 
which are located in remote parts of 
the globe, I frequently get a satellite 
call or urgent telex from a manager 
who has had one of his seismic crew 
members bitten. Sometimes they don’t 
know what bit them, but they need help 
desperately. 

Because of these emergencies, I 
have a list of several doctors who 
"work" the major emergency rooms 
here in Houston at the medical center. 
I seek their advice on field treatment 
for all kinds of injuries and bites. Once 
hopped over to the Sudan with a bee 
sting kit to save a fellow’s life. 

According to the doctors I consult- 
ed, none of them ever heard of shock 
treatment ("Shock Treatment," Tips & 
Notes, South American Explorer #19) 
being used for this purpose. 

I call this to your attention so some 
uninformed member doesn’t depend 
on the Snake Doctor for his sole 


tection. 
protection -- Haskell Boring 


Houston, TX 


TITU CUSI 


Can anyone help me locate the ori- 
ginal copy of Titu Cusi’s Relacién de la 
conquista del Pent y hechos del Manco 
I: instrucci6én para el muy ille. Serior 
Lope Garcia de Castro, governador que 
fue destos reynos del piri. 1 think it’s ir 
Lima, but I’m not sure. 

-- Robert Gora 
5741 W. Giddings 
Chicago, IL 60630-3202 


THAT’S NEATE 


Re your article on Nevado San Juan 
in the Cordillera Urubamba in South 
American Explorer #20 ["Take a Hike,’ 
by William A. Douglas], I am enclosing 
some photocopies which may help. 

The map and pictures all relate to 
the Italian CAI-Como 1958 expedition 
(see map). This was a group of about 
five climbers who made the first, and 
possibly only ascents of nearly all the 
peaks in the Yucay nudo ["knot," or 
junction of two or more mountain 
ranges] of the Cordillera Urubamba. 
As you can see, they gave their own 
names to the peaks apart from Pico 
Chicon and one or two others. Your 
peak appears to be their Nevado 
Innocenzo XI. 
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Padre Eterno is another name for 
Nevado Veronica which is in another 
group to the northwest of Ollantay- 
tambo. -- Jill Neate 

United Kingdom 


[Editor: Jill Neate is author of Moun- 
taineering in the Andes: A Source 


. THE MOST COMPLETE RESORT 
° iad Low Humidity, Cool nights alj year 
® Ideal for family holidays and Conventions. 
* Flights over the Nasca Lines. 
* Special programmes for children. 
* Swimming Pools Tennis, Pitch and Putt Golf. 
* Horseback riding, spectacular desert scenery. 
* Delicious cuisine serenaded by folklore bands. 


* Disco and Happy Hour. 
° Cee wee Seem mens One ane Fenneee 


phones 42-4180—42-3090 
1-900-327-7737 
(USA) —phones 1-900-327-3673 


Book for Climbers, 1987; published by 
the Expedition Advisory Centre, Lon- 
don.] 


ERRATA 


Humble apologies to our readers, Mr. 
Louis K. Loewenstein and all who 
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“J w in birds: 547 species 
Oat). @ butterflies: 1150 species 
its 3 @ dragonflies: 103 species 


Tambopata Wildlife Reserve 
Puerto Maldonado 
= Lodge-30 rooms w/private bath 
= Daily jet flights-30 minutes 
from Cusco 
" Wildlife, Birdwatching, 
Photo Safaris 
Bookings: Peruvian Safaris S.A. 
Lima: Garcilaso de la Vega 1334 
Tel: 31-3047 or 31-6330 
Telex: 20416 PE SAFARI 


Cusco: Plaza San Francisco 122 
Tel: 23-5342 


demand the highest standards of their 
premier magazine, for the tiny error in 
the title of Mr. Loewenstein’s article in 
the last South American Explorer 
("Road Warriers" /Sic]). We reprint 
here our letter to Mr. Loewenstein. 


Dear Louis, 

Pause a moment and be thankful 
you're not a sleep-deprived single parent 
with a _ two-year-old daughter and 
dependent upon the meager salary of a 
layout person for your sustenance. Be 
happy you don’t live in Denver, that you 
bear no respon-sibility for an Explorers 
Club that you conceived in a moment of 
folly. And show some gratitude that you 
don’t have to write letters to touchy 
authors everytime an issue appears. 

Total up this list of blessings, and 
you'll be less inclined to made a 
needless and, at this particular moment, 
pointless fuss over the little typo in the 
title of your article. Note, too, the 
pleasing symmetry. It’s not an error that 
stands alone, but is reflected on the title 
page, though less boldly, sort of a teaser 
of the whopping error to come. 

Anyway, Loewenstein, my friend, the 
sun will rise tomorrow and for ail we 
know, this, ajier «il Slight, even 
insignificant misspelling might some- 
how be a manifestation of God’s will 
expressed through His willing instru- 
ment, Linda Rojas. 

Don’t write back unless you have 
something nice to say to me. 


Ah, yes! There was also another 
error deserving of mention in the 
previous issue. On the first page of the 
article "What A Bore," page 26, the line 
reading --"Large bore claimed to reach 
a height of 1.5 meters..." should read 
“Large bore claimed to reach a height 
of 7.5 meters..." 

This altered the meaning somewhat 
for which we are most regretful. 


Experience an 
adventure of a lifetime 
ont in the remote and 
unexplored jungles of Belize, 
Central America. Spend a week with our 
outstanding American and native guides, 


camping and exploring the great natural 
wonders, jungle-covered ancient ruins, and 
spectacular caves in one of the last untamed 
regions of the world. Special interest 
expeditions available. Call or write 

for free brochure. Monthly 

departures from $2,750.00. 


1321 U.S. Highway 19 South 
Suite 505, Clearwater, FL 34624 
(813) 536-1114 
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BOOKS FOR QUITO CLUB 


The new Quito Clubhouse needs 
donations of paperback books for the 
lending library, preferably lurid fare 
that will keep members glued to the 
page rather than off taking in the 
cultural scene and mixing with the local 
populace. Please. Send donations to 
Denver. 


THE COSMOS AND YOU 


Money, Bread, Moolah, Dough, Lucre, 
-- God knows how we hate talking 
about this!! 


But we’ll do it for Betsy. 


Now, listen Members, just pause a 


moment. Lean back, relax, and let 
your mind drift. 
Imagine your shriveled soul 


wriggling out of your flaccid body, 
floating free, soaring up and up, higher 
and higher. Down through the wispy 
clouds you watch the great rivers flow 
to the sea, the fertile plains roll 
towards an infinite horizon. You are 
hurtling over mountains and valleys. 
Far below the Orinoco undulates 
southwards towards its origins, its 
union with the mighty Amazon. The 
majestic Andes thrust their jagged, 
gleaming teeth into the cold ether. 

You are circling lower now, soaring 
over Cotopaxi, Iliniza, Chimborazo, 
spiraling in over what seems -- can it 
be? Yes, ... Quito, and there is a simple 
dwelling. You can see inside where a 
young woman toils with mop and 
bucket at Toledo 1254 (La Floresta), 
Tel: 566-076. In some mysterious way 
you know it’s Betsy Wagenhauser 
working her little bum off to found the 
Ecuador Clubhouse of the South 
American Explorers Club. 

Is your name Mark Samson, P.J. 
Rich, Wayne Doggett or Kelvin 
Whitford? Each of these gentlemem 
gave US$500 so that Betsy might have 
something to wear as she slaves away, 
something to eat during the lean 
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months ahead. They are Life 
Members. Their names will appear on 
the Gold Plaque outside the Ecuador 
Clubhouse. 

WHAT ABOUT YOU? 

That still unsullied portion of your 
spirit reverberates to this unspoken 
voice. 

"WHAT ABOUT YOU?" looms 
up as the single most important 
question of your puny existence. As 


cosmic 


with its 
implications. You suddenly feel a tug 
(more of a jolt actually) on a silver 


you grapple 


cord attached to your navel. Your 
vision blurs. Swept up again, whirling 
and ... in an instant you are back where 
you started from. 

Stop right there! Do we have to tell 
you, you've just had a_ spiritual 
experience. This is a rare event! This 
is quite probably the ONLY vision 
you'll get this side of heaven. 

Don’t blow it! 

Before you potter off to throw a 
little chlorine into the pool, drop by the 
block Tupperware party or rent 
"RoboCop" or "Conan the Barbarian," 
take a little time for REDEMPTION. 
The Big Mac will wait. Think about 
what you must do right now! Above 
all, don’t forget the key question: 
"WHAT ABOUT YOU?" 

As you grope towards the desk, 
fumble in your drawer for your 
checkbook, let one vision guide you, 
the still shining memory of the saintly 
Wagenhauser working alone in the 
Third World. For You! 

And know as you make the decision 
to become a Life Member of the South 
American Explorers Club, that Life 
does have a meaning and that you were 
most certainly put on this orb for a 


purpose. 


As you sign the check for US$500 
(or more!), bask in cosmic certainty. 
Yes, there may have bad calls, cheap 
compromises, lost opportunities and . 
wasted years. No matter! When your 
Club needed you... when Betsy needed 
you... YOU rose to the occasion... 
YOU WERE THERE! 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


The II South American Explorers 
Club survey is nearing completion and 
questionnaires will soon be sent far and 
wide to elicit the casual views, 
sophisticated preferences, seasonal 
habits and cultivated tastes of the 
valued membership. Expect the 
arrrival of this scientific inquiry 
momentarily and respond fearlessly. 


SPECIAL THANKS 


Exemplifying the virtuous adage that 
"it is better to give than receive," the 
following members have served their 
Club beyond the call, receiving for their 
commendable generosity nothing more 
than our simple, pure and unwavering 
gratitude. 


Life Members 


Mark Samson 
Kevin Whitford 
P. J. Rich 
Wayne Doggett 


Supporting Members 


Dr. Hans Langsjoen 

Evelyn Martinez Jennette 

M. Rongen 

George Salkeld 

Michael Bachman 

Bernard J. Remmelts 

Dr. & Mrs. Jonathan David Jaffe 


Contributing Members 


John B. Parrish 

Dr. Vilma L. Kohn 
Art & Sandi Reinke 
Mark Siks 

Ray Basso 

John Pearce 

Bobbie & Greg Hobbs 
Andrea Johns 
Melanie Ebertz 

K. C. Hendrick 
Kent Wilson 
Benjamin Coston 
Michael Mason 
Mark Ristau 


Foureedt 


THE FIRST AIRLINE OF PERU 


NOW 


THE NON-STOP 
SERVICE TO THE... 


Amazon 


FROM MIAMI 


You came to Iquitos to discover the Amazon. 
And that you shall. 

The best way is to take a boat to one of the 
Amazon camps. There, you'll stay in a primitive but 
comfortable thatched-roof hut by the water. 

You'll walk through the jungle past trees that 
form natural boat paddles, see butterflies that glim- 
mer in iridescent blue, and watch fishermen clean 
paiche. an Amazon fish that grows from 6 to 10 feet 
long (try some—it's delicious). You'll visit Indian 
villages inhabited by reformed headhunters, try your 
hand at a blowgun, and see how people carry out 
their everyday existence deep in the jungle. 

When you return to your own world, you'll find 
yourself thinking back to these moments, while you 
stand among modern buildings, or drive your car. 
Not all that far away, someone is hunting for dinner 
with a poison dart, drying fish on a pointed stick, or 
listening to the rain fall on a grass hut. 

They've always been there. But now. you have. 
too. And you'll never be the same for the experience. 


Just One Call 
Toll Free 


U.S. 1-800-334-3356 
pa ectt MIAMI (305) 591-0610 
CULL FL 1-800-432-0468 
THE FIRST AIRLINE OF PERU 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


CLASSIFIEDS: The first 25 words are free to 
members during the period of active 
membership; each additional word is 25 
cents/word/per issue. Ads for subscribers and 
non-members cost 25 cents per word. Non- 
profit organizations may advertise for free at the 
Club’s discretion. Please send payment with 
copy. Ads for "South American Explorer" 
Issue #23 must be received by September 


15. 1989: Issue #24, by December 15, 1989. 
WORK 


WANTED - GUIDES OR OPERATORS for 
South American expeditions. TrailBlazer 
Expeditions, Inc., a U.S, adventure travel 
company which specializes in expeditions into 
remote and unexplored regions, wishes to 
expand its operations in South America. We are 
looking for guides or established operators to 
form partnerships. TrailBlazer will organize and 
promote these trips throughout the U.S. and 
Europe. Our interest is in the remote or 
previously unexplored areas with a focus on 
jungle or mountain treks, caving, ancient ruins, 
river exploration, diving, unique peoples/tribes, 
unusual plant and wildlife, natural wonders, etc., 
which are not serviced by other adventure travel 
companies or promoted in the U.S. Special 
interest in the Tepuis of Venezuela and the 
countries of Guyana, Peru and Brazil. If you 
have knowledge of such areas or have discovered 
something warrantable of an expedition ~ 
preferably on an ongoing basis, write and give 
details of your proposed trip, experience and 
services you can provide or arrange. 
TRAILBLAZER EXPEDITIONS, INC., 1321 
U.S. Highway 19 South, Suite 505, Clearwater, 
FL 34624; (813) 536-1114. 

NATURALIST GUIDE needed for the 
Galapagos Islands. Applicants must be fluent in 
English and Spanish and have strong leadership 
and public speaking skills. Must have at least a 
B.S. degree in a natural science. Ability to speak 
other foreign languages is a big plus (esp. 
German, Italian and French). Some graduate 
work or field experience is helpful, as is a scuba 
diving certification. Contact: Doris Welsh, 
Galapagos Center, 156 Giralda Ave., Coral 


Gables, FL 33134; (305) 448-8844. 
COMPANIONS WANTED 


SEEKING Compajieros for mtn. bike trip 


through back routes of the Andes, Leaving 
approx. early 1990. Flexibility, enthusiasm, and 
a certain degree of madness are preferred 
qualities. Contact Marvin Quashnick, 4808 1st 
N.W., Calgary, Alberta, Canada T2K 0X4. 

AUTO DRIVING PARTNER with 4X4 Jeep 
Cherokee or comparable vehicle wanted to drive 
around the world next spring and to share 
expenses which will exceed $20,000. Contact 
Louis Loewenstein, 3858 Jackson Street, San 
Francisco,CA 94118. (415) 387-2600. 

RETIRED FWS biologist seeking companions. 
Low key, low budget trip to Manu rain forest. 
Camping equipment at SAEC. Go Lima-Cuzco 
8/22. Sumner Dole, 6245 N. 18th St., Arlington, 
VA 22205; (703) 532-2061. After 8/1: Hostal 
Granada, Huancavelica 323, Lima, Peru, Casilla 
4328; tel: 27-90-33. 
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VENEZUELAN ANDES Companion(s) 
wanted during Nov. to April 89/90 and 90/91. 
Repeating past hikes as material for my book. 
Share out-of-pocket costs: gasoline, food, etc. 
Letter gets further information. Forest Leighty, 
Apartado47713, Caracas 1041A, Venezuela 

TWO WEEK GALAPAGOS CRUISE. Com- 
panions wanted to charter boat for in depth 
Galdpagos experience, including the Alecdo 
Crater. July-August flexible dates. Contact 
Ande at (415)339-3919. 
COMPANIONS WANTED for South American 
Adventure 1 to 2 months of jungles, rivers, 
wildlife. July-August 1989, Call or write John 
Quihillalt, 11249 Dublin Canyon Road, 
Pleasanton, CA 94566; Tel: (415)463-9762(hm) 
or (415)833-3437(wk), 
COMPANION WANTED — 30-year-old 
English/Spanish speaking male looking for 
Spanish speaking partner to travel through the 
continent. Paul Plunkett, 76 "U" Street, SLC, 
UT 84103; Tel: (801) 521-8549. 

COMPANION NEEDED for Mt. Roraima trek 
in May or August. Approach route through the 
Gran Sabana of Venezuela. Possible Orinoco 
Delta sidetrip. Kyle Bohnenstiehl, Box 2089CS, 
Socorro, NM 87801; (505) 835-4027. 

WANTED: Wildlife Photographers interested 
in a camping trip to Manu National Park in 
Peru. We will climb trees and build blinds to get 
close to wildlife. share the costs of guides, 
boats, etc. Tom Rivest, 60 Marrs Hollow Road, 
Milton, VT 05468; (802)8936592. 
TREKKING partner wanted for Chilean Lake 
District — area around Lake Vidal Gormaz 
(over the mountains from Bariloche). Fishing 
experience desirable. Envisage staging area as 
Pto. Montt/Cochama, hiring horses, and then 
spending 10-14 days in the campo. Departure 
from Pto. Montt between late December to 
early February. Non-smoker. Call John 
Davidge: (212)866-9692. 

TRAVELING, TREKKING or CLIMBING 
COMPANIONS desired for Ecuador, Peru, 
Chile, for any combination of the above for any 
length of time. Planning on traveling February 
thru May. Contact Steve Merritt, 1635 E. 
Colorado Ave. Denver, CO 80210; Tel: 


(303)733-1255. 
NEED INFO 


WANTED: Information on sightings (modern 
& historic) of unidentified strange, cryptic 
animals (example: dinosaurs, pteradactyls, saber 
tooths, etc.) in Amazon, especially Peru & 
Bolivia, in preparation for expedition in search 
of same. Include description, date, location, etc, 
Robert Tymstra, P.O.Box 2809, Sarnia, Ontario, 
Canada N7T 7W1. 


BOOKS, MAPS, VIDEOS, TAPES 


CANADA, THE U.S., AND LATIN AMERICA 


Adventure, travel, archaeology, history, arts, 
literature. Free book catalogs. K. Franger 
Books, 2434 St. Lawrence Street, Vancouver, 
B.C., Canada VSR 2RS. 

MAIL ORDER TRAVEL GUIDES & MAPS. 
Send for your free catalogue stating your travel 
destination. Quillan Travel Store, 112 11 Ave. 


S.E., Calgary, Alberta, Canada T2G 0XS. 


MOUNTAINEERING IN THE ANDES: A 
Sourcebook for Climbers, by Jill Neate, 278 
pages. Send $20 per copy to: Jill Neate, Haven, 
Hallsmead, Keswick, Cumbria CA 12 4BE, UK. 
(It will be sent by surface mail.) In the U.S. and 
Canada, send $26 to Mountain Books, Box 
25589, Seattle, WA 98125. 

LOST CITIES AND ANCIENT MYSTERIES 
OF SOUTH AMERICA! Write for free 
catalogue of unusual books and expeditions. 
Adventures Unlimited, P.O.Box 22, Stelle, IL 
60919, USA. 
TRAVEL BOOKS: We have America’s best 
stock of books/maps on Central/South America 
& Caribbean. Write for free list NOW! World 
Wide Books, 736A Granville Street, Vancouver, 
B.C. V6Z 1G3 Canada. 

BOOKS: Americana, Canadiana and The 
Americas: Adventure, Travel, Archaeology, 
Arts, History. FREE CATALOG. Karl Franger 
Books, 2434 St. Lawrence St., Vancourver, B.C., 
Canada VSR 2RS. , 


TRIPS 


AMAZON RIVER/JUNGLE ADVENTURE 
Want to visit Manaus, camp in the jungle, travel 
Amazon River to Belém? Experienced Brazil 
traveler will present information and orientation 
for future trips. Details: Larry303-295-3020 
SOUTH AMERICAN EXPEDITIONS Peru, 
Bolivia, Argentina plus Nepal, Egypt, Africa & 
more treks/safaris in FREE brochures. Force 
10 Expeditions, Box 547-EC, New Canaan, CT 
06840. (203) 966-2691, 1-800-888-9400. 

TRIP BY CAMPER VAN through South 
America being planned by couple — late in 1990 
— would like to get in touch with others with 
same plans to form a group of vehicles to travel 
in "convoy." We could exchange info. Plan a 
route, etc. We speak Spanish and have contacts 
in Venezuela, Bolivia and Chile. Arie Van Der 
Gaag, P.O.Box 370, Cornwall, P.E.I., Canada 
COA 1HO0; FAX: (902) 892-8420. 

AMAZON 1990. Visit remote tribes on 
tributaries of the Peruvian Amazon. Live on a 
beautiful mahagony riverboat with crew of six, 
gourmet Peruvian food, your own cabin, four 
motorized canoes, free rum and shaman on 
board. Trip limited to twelve travelers. January 
27 to February 9 and February 9 to February 23. 
$3,350.00 includes roundtrip airfare from Miami, 
lodging, food and drinks, transportation and 
tips. You can stay in Peru for an additional six 
weeks at your own expense on the same ticket. 
Call The Wild Mushroom Traveling Road Show, 
Inc. at 203-873-8286; P.O.Box 126, East 
Haddam, CT 06423 USA. 

ECUADOR. Safe, friendly. Climbing, trekking 
Cotopaxi, Chimborazo, Altar, etc. All* levels. 
Add Amazon or Galapagos. Custom adventures 
available. Ecuador Adventures, 58 Midwood 
Ave., Allendale, NJO7401, 0 


CLASSIC & UNUSUAL LATIN AMERICA: 
224 tours, expeditions, hiking, biking - even 
French Guiana. Also Worldwide Tours. 
FORUM TRAVEL, 91 Gregory, Pleasant Hill, 
CA 94523. (415)671-2900. 

CANYON EXPLORERS CLUB. Non-profit 
outings. 1989-90 destinations include Antarctica, 
Peru, Costa Rica and the Santarem area of 
Brazil. Complimentary Newsletter: 1223 


Frances Ave., Fullerton, CA 92631, USA. 


PANAMA/GUAYAQUIL/LIMA/CUZCO 
Machu Picchu/Santiago/Buenos Aires/Rio de 
Janeiro... AeroPeru, your ticket to South 
American wonders, only $759 -- Call nationwide 
1-800-ALL-PERU for further information, or 
contactyourtravelagent. 

SOME DREAM of Adventure — Others Live It. 
Join us on Project Amazon from Manuas to 
Iquitos, departing Oct/Nov ’89, or the whole 
2,300 mile adventure, Belém to Iquitos, 
departing Nov. 11, 1989. Call SOCIETY 
EXPEDITIONS CRUISES: 1-800-426-7794 or 
(206) 285-9400; 3131 Elliott Avenue, Suite 700, 
Seattle, WA 98121; Telex: 244831SOEX. 

LIHUE EXPEDITIONS -- dedicated exclusively 
to wildlife, natural history, archaeology and 
anthropology in Argentina--a fascinating 
country, off-the-beaten track adventure, still to 
be explored, in season all year round. Contact 
Lihue at: Belgrano 262, of. 104, San Isidro 
(1642), Pcia. de Buenos Aires, Argentina; Tel: 
(S41)747-7689; Telex:26078/26282 Camou Ar; 
FAX: (541)11-2206 or (541)743-6461. 


HOTELS 


EXPLORER'S INN. World records: 547 species 
birds, 1,110 butterflies, 103 dragonflies. In the 
Tambopata Nature Reserve, Puerto Maldonado. 
For reservations and information contact 
Peruvian Safari, Garcilaso de la Vega 1334, 
Lima. Tel: 31-6330. 

HOSTAL GRANADA, Huancavelica 323, Lima. 
Tel: 27-9033. Located in central downtown. 
Safe, clean and comfortable. Single Room $15, 
Double $20. Includes breakfast. English 
spoken. 

YOUR PLACE to stay in Quito is Casa Paxi. 
Hot showers, kitchen, telephone, etc. Pasaje 
Navarro 364 y Av. La Gasca. Tel:542663. 


ARTS/CRAFTS 


AMAZON ARTS. High quality imports and 


Peruvian handicrafts. Specializes in Shipibo. 
1318 West 135 Drive, Westminster, CO 80234, 
Tel: (303) 457-8390. 

MAROTI-SHOBO COOPERATIVE. Shipibo 
& Conibo Indian Art of Peru’s Jungle. Tradi- 
tional Ceramics & Textiles. For info, write: 
Maroti-Shobo, Casilla 60, Pucallpa, Peru, or 
TelexPERUattention telephone 6551. 

ARTE DO BRASIL is a profit-sharing enter- 
prise with a women’s cooperative handicraft 
group in Brazil. For brochure, send long SASE 
t0730323rd NE, Seattle, WA 98115 USA. 
RAIDERS OF THE LOST ART. Tribal arti- 
facts, textiles, weavings, alpaca rugs, crystals, 
spheres, amethysts, wholesale/retail. 12189 US 


1543. 


MAGAZINES, NEWSLETTERS 


THE BLOOMSBURY REVIEW, a _ Book 
Magazine for discriminating readers. Book 
reviews, interviews with writers, announcements 
of new titles, essays, poetry and more. For the 
best in books from small and large presses, from 
travel to literature to cookbooks to politics, 
subscribe to The Bloomsbury Review. Send 
$14.00 for six issues (one year), or $3.50 for a 
sample copy to: The Bloomsbury Review, 1028 
BannockSt., Denver,CO80204 USA. 


1, North Palm Beach, FL 33408; Tel: (407)627- 


‘tax-deductible. 


CENTER FOR ARCHAEOASTRONOMY 
Box X, College Park, MD 20740. Journal with 
news, expedition reports, articles, reviews, 
conference reports. One year: $20 individuals, 
$30 libraries & institutions. Outside US add $3 
for postage. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE FOR 
PreColumbian Studies. Lecture series, $25 
annually includes three newsletters. Subscribe 
now through Jack Kunin, 1200 Vine St. #205, 
Denver, CO 80220 USA. 
FALCON RESEARCH GROUP Newsletter is 
dedicated to the support of field research, public 
education and the preservation of birds of prey. 
The Falcon Research Group is a non-profit 
organization. Annual dues are $15. P.O.Box 


248, Bow, WA 98232. 


ETC. 


EXTRAORDINARY PERUVIAN HORSES. 
Come see Peru’s National Treasure in Colorado 
and experience the smoothest riding horse in the 
world. Terms to Club members. Tel: (303) 772- 
0301. 

SPANISH FOR TRAVELLERS. Practical, in- 
tensive Spanish course for one month in Huan- 
cayo, Peru. Small groups (2-6 people), start the 
first of every month. Includes food and lodging 
with Indian familes in villages. Weaving and pan 
flute lessons can be arranged. Contact: Beverly 
Stuart de Hurtado, Apartado Postal 510, 
Huancayo,Peru.Tel:064-237063;064-222395, 
HANDCARRIES WANTED: Don’t go to Lima 
empty handed. We are always looking for 
people to carry library books, magazines, 
equipment, etc. If you think you will have some 
extra room, contact: South American Explorers 
Club, 1510 York Street, Denver, CO 80206; Tel: 
(303) 320-0388. 

BIRDWATCHERS! BIRDLISTERS! Compu- 
terize your lifelists with the SLALIS SYSTEM! 
Universal checklist, coded for major world 
birding areas on one disk. Enter YOUR an- 
notated LIFELIST using program on a second. 
Information retrieval excellent. Guaranteed 
bug-free. $75.00. IBM PC or compatible with 
two double-sided disk drives required. A. Milch, 
461 Palmer Avenue, Teaneck, NJ 07666. 
HANDCARRIES NEEDED: From West Coast 
USA to take glasses and other medical equip- 
ment to South American countries. Contact: 
Paul Cormier, Lions Medical Equipment Pro- 
gram, 1360 E. Herndon AVe. #230, Fresno, CA 
93710; Tel: (209)449-2020. 

FUNDACION JATARI: Andean Education 
and Research Foundation. Working in 
Ecuador/Peru/Bolivia to support research, 
community development and provide scholar- 
ships to indigenous children. Contributions are 
Write: Fundacién Jatari, 1113 
Guerrero St. San Francisco, CA 94110. 
WHEN IN PISAC, PERU, stop by "Frank’s 
Café," Av. Pardo 619. All café proceeds go to 
the area’s Emergency Care for Children 
program. 

IN NYC stay in my house $20 per nite — Carey 
Express Airport Bus ($4) to my clean safe 
house. Tom: 718-658-1444, 


DONT LEAVE WITHOUT A POUCH The 
official South American Explorers Club Leg 
Pouch still just $4.00 ($5.00 non-members). 


wanedere lust 
An impulse to travel; 
restlessness combined with 


a sense of adventure. 


"Great Expeditions Magazine has done it 
again! Overcome by others’ tales of adventure 
in foreign lands, | am taking a leave from my 
job to travel in Africa for several months...” 
Peter Turner 


Great Expeditions Magazine 
features articles on cultural 
discovery, independent 
budget travel, outdoor 


recreation, and destinations 
untouched by mass tourism. 


Readers have shared the 
adventure of visiting a 
remote Tibetan monastery, 
climbing Chile's Villarica 
volcano, vacationing at a 
Spanish language school in 
Guatemala, and saving 
hundreds of dollars by flying 
as an onboard courier. 


Subscribe, or request a free 
sample copy. But, be 
warned—it could lead to 
insatiable wanderlust! 


Great Expeditions Magazine 
$18/six issues. Pay by check, or 
Visa/Mastercard (include card number 
and expiration date). 
Canada: 

Box 8000-411 
Abbotsford BC 

V2S 6H1 

Or, call 604-852-6170 


USA: 

Box 8000-411 
Sumas WA 
98295-8000 
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——Tips & Notes 


GETTING IT ON 


HAVE YOU REACHED that time in 
life where anybody under 30 gets on 
your nerves? For mature travelers who 
would rather travel with their peers, 
Golden Companions with 300 single, 
divorced, widowed and married mem- 
bers from the United States and 
Canada offers all types of travel 
opportunities, plus networking service, 
free mail exchange and a subscription 
to the bi-monthly newsletter, The 
Golden Traveler. For a monthly Social 
Security check, or just US$28, you can 
join for six months, or US$45 for a 
year. On the other hand, you can send 
for a free brochure by writing: Golden 
Companions, P.O. Box 754, Pullman, 
WA 99163. 


BATMOBILIA 


ONE OF THE questions most fre- 
quently asked by members of Bat 
Conservation International is: “What 
can I do to help bats?" 

If you find yourself asking this 
question, now there is an answer. 

First of all, send $US1,000 to Bat 
Conservation International, P.O. Box 
162603, Austin, TX 78716. This will 
make you a "Benefactor." If that is a 
bit steep, you can become a Sustaining 
Member for $US500, a Patron for 
US$250, a Contributing Member for 
US$100, a Supporting Member for 
US$50, a Family Member for US$35, 
Regular Member for US$25, or join up 
as a Senior or Student for US$20. 

Even if you have never asked 


yourself what you could do to help bats, 
you should become a member of Bat 
Conservation International which has 
educated millions of people every year 
about the vital role of bats in the 
world’s environment. Largely through 
the efforts of this worthy organization, 
we are learning more about these fel- 
low mammals, how they control vast 
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numbers of annoying insects and polli- 
nate many of the world’s most valuable 
plants. Bats disperse fully 95% of the 
seeds essential for regenerating tropi- 
cal forests. BCI has saved some of the 
world’s most important bat caves and 
other bat habitats. 

In addition to supporting a most 
worthy cause, members of BCI receive 
the not often seen by non-members 
BCI Catalogue filled with all sorts of 
coveted batmobilia such as the "Bat 
Puppet” (US$13.50 to members), the 
"Windy Bat Kite" (US$26.95) the 
fanciful "Beanbag Bat" (US$8.95), the 
"Bat Mobile" (US$6.95) and assorted 
bat jewelry in sterling silver and gold 
plate, to name just a few items. 


GUEST APPEARANCE 


FOR SOME just visiting another coun- 
try, eating in restaurants, touring about 
and sightseeing isn’t enough. No, they 
want to march right into a private 
home and snoop around, 

For these busybodies who like to 
think they are on some sort of learning 
tour, Brazilian Views, Inc., 201 E. 66th 
St., Suite 21G, New York, NY 10021; 
(212) 472-9539, is just the thing, offer- 
ing all sorts of personal contact, to say 
nothing of tours to view folk art and 
meet the artists. There is just about no 
home that is safe, and you can stay with 
families in Rio, Sao Paulo and Salva- 
dor. 

Another organization run by Brazil- 
ians offers a similar invasion of privacy 
-- ML Turismo, Rua Gomes, Carneiro 
134 Casa 3, 22071 Ipanema, Rio de 
Janeiro. For about US$10 a day, they 
can inflict you on some host family in 
most major cities. Knowledge of Por- 
tuguese is not required. 


REEL TIME 


ONE WAY TO brush up on your 
linguistic skills is to subscribe to the 
audio cassette "magazine," Puerta del 
Sol which is full of interviews, popular 
Spanish music, features on the arts, 
travel, food and entertainment. 

Each cassette comes with a tran- 
script that includes song lyrics and 
specialized vocabulary. There is even 
some material in English. The hour- 
long program lets you keep up with 
rapid, idiomatic Spanish. The cassette 
magazine is published monthly except 


July. Cost is US$109 for 11 editions; 
US$63 for five editions. 

Write Box 158069, Nashville, TN 
37215 USA, or call 1-800-824-0829. 

We called to ask if it was Latin 
American Spanish or Spanish Spanish, 
and were told that the tapes are 
primarily Spanish Spanish but do 
contain interviews with personalities 
speaking Latin American Spanish. If 
you do subscribe, the South American 
Explorer would appreciate a "Trip 
Report" or a review. 


JOHNATHAN WYSS 


JOHNATHAN Wyss is working his 
way across two continents. Starting 
high up in Alaska he paddled 500 miles 
in kayak down the inside passage, 
retrieved his bicycle and at last report 
was several thousand miles down the 
road in Mexico. 


Wyss is defraying expenses by 
publishing a newsletter that chronicles 
his journey. For a mere US$10 you can 
subscribe to America North-South and 
keep abreast of Wyss’ travels between 
the Arctic and Tierra del Fuego. Wyss 
also welcomes suggestions, questions 
and comments on his journey. 

Contact: America North-South, c/o 
Kelly Firth, 400 Hanover Street, #3B, 
Boston, MA 02113. 


ALL AT SEA 


TODAY’S modern passenger-carrying 
freighters offer plush, spacious, air- 
conditioned accommodations and ex- 
ceptional cuisine, according to the 
Cruise and Freighter Travel Associa- 
tion’s newsletter, Travitips, which is 
included in the US$15 membership fee. 

Further, the potential freighter 
traveler is informed that freighters 
provide all the comforts of first-class 
ocean travel for about half the cost one 
might expect to pay. To find out about 
these inexpensive freighter cruises, 
Travitips can be obtained by writing 


163-07 Depot Road, P.O. Box 188, 
Flushing, NY 11358; Tel: (718) 939- 
2400. 


Cther information about freighters 
is available in Ford’s Freighter Guide 
which lists more than 30 freighter 
companies offering some 60 different 
itineraries. Ford’s also covers river 
canal and sport cruises and is published 
twice a year. Address: Ford’s Travel 
Guides, 19448 Londelius Street, 
Northbridge, CA 91324. Guides are 
priced at US$7.95 each, or US$14.00 
for both summer and winter editions. 

Freighter World Cruises, 180 South 
Lake Avenue. Pasadena, CA 91101, 
publishes the Freighter Advisory News- 
letter 22 times/year. Annual sub- 
scription is US$22. 

The Freighter Travel Club of 
America, P.O. Box 12693, Salem OR 
97309 publishes the monthly Freighter 
Travel News. 


IN MEDIA RES 


Mesoamerica, the Journal of Middle 
America, an English language serial, is 
now available. Designed to be read by 
the general public, the summer issue 
contains articles on museum thefts, 
conservation work, acidic precipitation, 
and Maya folktales. 

To obtain a sample copy, write 
Editor Louis Nevaer, at Mesoamerica, 
P.O. Box 42721, San Francisco, CA 
94142-2721. 


PEN PALS 


TEACHING English always comes to 
mind when one is thrashing about for 
some sort of means to survive while 
traveling abroad. 

But it is not the only way. 

For those who like to see their 
names in print, there is a whole 
category of low-paying, hand-to-mouth, 
work-your-tail-off little jobs with 
English language newspapers in assort- 
ed countries throughout South Ameri- 
ca. Even if you don’t write, you can 
usually wangle a job taking photo- 
graphs of some mine or fish factory in 
exchange for a roundtrip ticket and 
some expenses. 

For those desperate enough to pur- 
sue this avenue, the Daily Journal in 
Caracas is one possibility. The Journal 
has been known to hire North Ameri- 
cans, with or without experience, and 
even supply the occasional work visa to 
boot. It also accepts freelance material. 

Another way to get around on a 


shoestring and press pass is the Buenos 
Aires Herald, which has employed a 
motley and high turn-over melange of 
norteamericanos over the years. The 
Herald even requires employees to sign 
work contracts providing incredible job 
security for the potentially down and 
out. 


Sey were? ff 


Other English langu 
be found in Mexico City and San Juan. 
And then there are the weeklies, such 
as The Lima Times in Peru and the 
Tico Times in Costa Rica. Both can be 
relied upon to bankroll a trip or two 
and even extend long-term employ- 
ment to those that exhibit a modicum 
of talent, diligence and loyalty. 

Those with somewhat rather more 
impressive journalistic credentials have 
successfully approached Latin Ameri- 
can wire services such as Reuters, UPI 
and AP which have offices in just about 
every Latin American capital. These 
will occasionally use freelance 
reporters and photographers especially 
since their staff is usually out collecting 
bills from delinquent clients. 

Then one can always try to eke out 
a living as a stringer writing for all sorts 
of publications from annual travel 
guides to Time and Newsweek. This 


last approach, however, requires con- 
siderable discipline and patience. It is 
best to line up possible outlets for 
articles as far in advance as possible 
and bombard them with frequent out- 
looks of upcoming news and feature 
stories. 

Freelance writing and photography 
work best in underdeveloped countries 
where the buck can be stretched a long 
way. 


CHEAP SLEEP 


THE AUTOMOBILE Club of Argen- 
tina (ACA) owns a string of hosterias 
in just about every town in Argentina 
with some sort of tourist attraction. 
Hosterias are usually converted man- 
sions and offer excellent value in 
lodging, being generally cheaper and 
more picturesque than a hotel. 

Prices vary, but usually lodging can 
be obtained at very reasonable rates 
(about US$12-15 for a single per 
night). Reservations should be made 
at the main office in Buenos Aires: 
Avenida del Libertador 1850. 


TIPS UP 


WITH THE dollar increasing in value 
daily in Argentina, travelers cheques 
are not recommended. For one thing, 
very few businesses will accept them, 
and the exchange rate at banks is 
usually well below the exchange rate 
for cash. If you must carry travelers 
cheques, avoid banks which charge a 


eyclaleleclantem Viajes | turismo sa 


sa av. camino 348 torre el pilar. piso 15 
san isidro lima 27 peru tel 427090 fax 425853 


We 
Promote 


Adventure and 


Nature combined with 
Organization while you 
Relax and 


Abandon yourself to the 
Magic that 
Awaits You! 
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hefty fee to change money and use the 
casas de cambio or change houses 
which are perfectly legal and offer a 
much higher rate of exchange. 

Some general warnings: counterfeit 
bills are everywhere in Buenos Aires, 
especially in denominations of 50 and 
100. Don’t be surprised if a merchant 
rubs your bill with an eraser before he 
accepts it. To be safe, don’t accept 
large bills. 

When you leave Argentina, change 
australes for dollars before you head 
for the airport. In this way you can 
save about US$30-35 on your exit tax. 
In the airport exchange houses you are 
not allowed to convert your australes 
into dollars unless you can prove you 
purchased them from a bank at the 
official rate. 


DIAL-A-LLAMA 


THE INTERNATIONAL Cameloid 
Journal, a publication dedicated to 
promoting and furthering the cause of 
cameloids, specifically llamas, vicufias, 
guanacos, alpacas, etc., fell into our 
hands recently. 

In it we found a list of several 
addresses of magazines catering to the 
interests of devoted cameloid fanciers 
and covering such topics and features 
as talking to your cameloid, making 
your llama feel at home, tips on 
habitat, temperament, food prefer- 
ences, life styles, grooming, hoof care, 
parasites, showability, cameloid mar- 
ketability and futures, over-the-counter 
trading opportunities, transport, medi- 
cal treatment, training and obedience, 
equipment, coiffure, wool production, 
diet, compatibility, etc. Everything you 
want to know about a cameloid can be 
found somewhere in one of the 
following: 


Llama Life, Box 120, Mancos, CO 
81328. 


Llama Training, S.H. Kramer and Jan 
Farks, SRA Box 62 F, Anchorage, AK 
99509. 


Wildwood Llamas Catalogue, Bill and 
Sally Blackman, Allenspark, CO 
80510; (303) 747-2702 


American Llama Show Association, 
Llama Association of North America, 
Box 1882, Minden, NV 89423. 


We have also just come across the 
International Llama Association (ILA) 
P.O. Box 37505, Denver, CO 80237; 
(303) 699-9545. 


If you write these accommodating 
folk, they will send you the 1989 Llama 
Catalog with information on llama 
facts, breeders, commercial packers, 
boarding, llama lodging, publications 
and videos, wool processing and wool 
spinning and supplies as well as an 
opportunity to learn more about llamas 
at the yearly Llama Jamboree. 


AIR BREAKS 


AIR PASSES can cut the cost of flying, 
and now there are more than ever with 
not a few Latin American countries 
offering enticing deals: 


Chile: LanChile is offering the "Visit 
Chile" US$299 fare valid for 21 days 
(economy only). Four options include: 
Continental 1, offering a stopover in 
each of nine mainland cities in Chile; 
Pacific 1, for US$369 a roundtrip ticket 
to Easter Island from Santiago; Pacific 
2, US$520 a ticket to four northern 
cities out of Santiago plus Easter Is- 


TRAVEL AGENCY -- TOUR OPERATOR 
Portal de Harinas N° 191, Plaza de Armas Cusco, Peru 


Tel: 233350 - 235674 


TLX: 52207 PE L.TREKS 


Trekking Expeditions: Inca Trail, Jungle 


Expeditions, River Rafting. 


Daily Sightseeing Tours in Cusco. 


City Tours, Tour To Machu Picchu, Pisac Market, 
Sacred Valley of the Incas 
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land; Pacific 3, US$520 offers a ticket 
to four southern cities plus Easter Is- 
land. Passes must be bought in the US 
-- no refunds after trip begins. There is 
a US$30 charge to change tickets once 
issued, LanChile: 1-800-225-5526. 

Ladaico, Chile’s other airline, also 
offers a "Visit Chile" pass for US$299. 
This is good for 21 days and has stop- 
overs in up to 12 mainland cities. It is 
also possible to add a roundtrip ticket 
to Easter Island for a total of US$520. 
There are no refunds once travel has 
begun and no reservation changes once 
tickets are issued. Pass must be bought 
in the US. 


Colombia: The "Know Colombia," 
US$224, 30-day pass offers 10 stop- 
overs anywhere in the country serviced 
by Avianca (Leticia and San Andres 
Island excepted). US$325 will get you 
the 10 stopovers plus Leticia and San 
Andres. The "Colombia Unlimited," 
US$112 pass is good for eight days and 
10 stopovers, and US$190 will get you 
the 10 stopovers and Leticia or San 
Andres, but not in June, July, August 
or December. Passes must be bought 
in the US. Avianca: 1-800-284-2622. 


Peru: Faucett and AeroPeru both offer 
US$180 30-day "Visit Peru" passes 
offering unlimited in-country economy 
travel. All flights must be on the same 
airline and allow one stopover per city. 
Some exceptions for holidays. Passes 
must be bought in the US. 

Faucett: 1-800-334-3356; in Florida 
1-800-432-0468. 

Aero Peru: 1-800-327-7080. 


Venezuela: Avensa offers the unlimited 
economy US$110 seven-day, no limit 
air pass. A 14-day US$125 and a 21- 
day US$139 no limit pass is also 
available. No limit on stop-overs in any 


Sw 


Taking 3 month train trip throughout 
South America. Interested in 
contacting anybody with info on 
normal or exotic train trips. Call or 
write 303-670-0987 or Nelson, PO Box 
3116, Evergreen, CO 80439. 


AMAZON—PERU—GALAPAGOS 


Explore the Unspoiled Amazon on Affordable Jungle Adven- 
tures. Ex 


plorama’s unique accommodations. 23 years 
experience. Combine with spectacular Enchanted 
Yacht Cruises and Inca Culture, Machu-Picchu/ 
Cuzco, Manu. Also: Braz., Venez., C. Rica, Arg., Mex., Belize, 
Etc. Groupsi/individuals. Expert Naturalists. Year round, 
FORUM TRAVEL INTL., 91 Gregory Lano (#21) “cps 
PLEASANT HILL, CA 94523. (415) eT 290) is: 


city. Passes must be bought in the US. 
Avensa: 1-800-872-3533. 


Brazil: All of Brazil’s major airlines 
(Varig, VASP, Trans Brazil) offer a no 
limit, 21-day economy travel pass for 
US$330. All flights allow for one stop- 
over per city (except for connecting 
flights) and must be on the same 
airline. Passes do not include the Rio- 
Sao Paulo shuttle. Buy your pass in the 
US. See article "Going in Style," 
South American Explorer, Issue #21, 
for tips on spectacular savings with 
Varig vouchers for hotels. 

Varig: 1-800-468-2744. 

Trans Brazil: No US office. 

VASP: No US office. 


Bolivia: The US$119, 28-day economy 
"Visit Bolivia" air pass allows for flights 
to all major cities served by Lloyd Aero 
Boliviano (LAB). Only one stopover 
per city is permitted, except for con- 
necting flights. Passes must be pur- 
chased in the US and are sold only to 
travelers flying to Bolivia from Miami 
on LAB. 
LAB: 1-800-327-7407. 


entina: The economy 30-day 
US$290 "Visit Argentina 1" pass pro- 
vides for unlimited air travel through- 
out Argentina. A "Visit Argentina 2" 
pass for US$199 allows for stops in any 
three cities within 14 days. Only one 
stopover per city is allowed, except for 
connecting flights. All three Argentine 
airlines (Aerolineas Argentinas, Astral 
Lineas and Lineas Aereas del Estado 
[LADE]) offer this pass. Passes must 


be purchased in the US. 
Aerolineas Argentinas: 1-800-333- 
0276 
Multi-Country AIR PASSES 


A SPECTACULAR bargain is offered 
by AeroPeu with its "Visit South 
America" 45-day, roundtrip economy 
US$759 (low season), US$909 (high 
season), air pass from Miami to any 
South American city serviced by 
AeroPeru (Bogoté, Buenos Aires. 
Caracas, Guayaquil, La Paz, Lima, Rio, 
Santiago, Sao Paulo). A low season 
US$909, high season US$1299 first- 
class option is also available. It is 
possible to arrange a connection from 
Los Angeles to Miami for a low season 
US$1054-US$1209 economy or a New 
York-Miami connection for low season 
US$999-US$1149 economy. No first- 
class connecting fares are available. 


Passes must be bought in the US 
and include one roundtrip from Lima 
to any AeroPeru serviced ci 4 in Peru 
and additional domestic flights for 
US$25 per flight in South America, one 
visit per city but no limit on Lima 
connections. Backtracking between 
cities may be required. 

AeroPeru: 800-327-7080. 


Avianca offers the Miami roundtrip 
economy, 7 to 21-day pass to any five 
South American cities it serves (Bogota, 
Buenos Aires, Lima, Montevideo, 
Quito, Rio, Santiago) for US$1,099 
from Los Angeles, US$899 from 
Miami and US$1,099 from New York. 
Conditions: Passes are sold with 
land package costing US$380 or more; 
must be bought 21 days in advance; 
there is cancellation or alteration 
penalty of US$100; limit of one visit 
per city except for connections. As 


EASTER ISLAND and 
NORTHERN CHILE 
with Dr. Georgia Lee 
October 26 


| vn a ime 
Shoe Vis 
: eg ch og 
; ae 4 
CATAN CHRISTMAS 
with Dr. Merle Greene Robertson 


December 22 


BELIZE, TIKAL,SEIBAL, 
COPAN, QUIRIGUA 
November & December 


THE LIVING MAYA 
with Walter F. Morris, Jr. 


(415) 457-4575 


with the AeroPeru pass, you may have 
to backtrack, e.g., to fly from Rio to 
Buenos Aires or Santiago, you must 
return to Bogota. 

Avianca: 1-800-284-2622. 


Lineas Aereas Paraguayas (LAP) offers 
a 30-day, roundtrip Miami economy 
South America pass to any city it flies 
to (Asuncién, Buenos Aires, Lima, 
Montevideo, Rio, Santa Cruz, Santiago, 
Sao Paolo) for US$899. There are Los 
Angeles connections via Pan Am for 
US$1,159, New York connection to 
Miami, US$1,059 and other connec- 
tions from eight US cities. Limit one 
visit per city except for Asuncién 
connections. Like Avianca and Aero- 
Peru, backtracking required. 

LAP: 1-800-327-3551; in Florida, 1- 
800-432-1934. 
Ores 
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VILCABAMBA 
SACRED VALLEY 
OF LONGEVITY 


HOSTAL 
MADRE TIERRA 


US $7.00 PER DAY PER PERSON 
Come and Discover Yourself 


Individual Cabins 
Wonderful Organic Food 
Horseback Riding 
Beautiful Mountain Hikes 
Orchid Collecting 
and Birdwatching 


How To Get Here: 

Flights to Loja from Quito or 
Guayaquil every week. Scenic half 
hour bus Ride from Loja to 
Vilcabamba every day. 


Write Us For Information: 
Hostal Madre Tierra 
P.O. Box 354 Loja, Ecuador 
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LAST OF THE MOCHICANS 


MOCHICA WAS the language spoken 
by the highly civilized cultures of 
Mochica, Lambayeque and Chimu that 
for centuries populated Peru’s northern 
coast. It was believed by Mochica 
scholars to have survived into this 
century but to have died out shortly 
thereafter. 

Last year, the Lambayeque Center 
for Archeological Studies (CEAL) in a 
startling announcement, claimed to 
have located the last living speaker of 
Mochica. A conference was called to 
introduce Don Simén Quesquen, a 70- 
year-old Peruvian. Living in Puerto 
Etén, near the city of Chiclayo, Don 
Quesquen was presented to the 
assembled members of the conference 
where he told of being taught the 
rudiments of Mochica by his 
grandmother. 

Following the conference, Don 
Quesquen traveled to Mexico, Colom- 
bia and Venezuela to demonstrate his 
knowledge of Mochica: Now a book, 
based on conversations between the 
last living speaker of Mochica and a 
historical linguist, is being published in 
Mexico under the title Introduction and 
History of the Quesquen (Introduccion 
y Antecedentes de los Quesquen). 


BLOCK OF AGES 


IN 1987, THE WORLD’S biggest 
iceberg, described as being twice the 


PERU 
Wild & Ancient Paths 


TREKKING 


size of Rhode Island, broke off from 
the Ross Ice Shelf in Antarctica and 
floated northwest. Originally measur- 
ing some 158km (98mi) in length and 
40km (25mi) in width, the berg was 
estimated to have an average thickness 
of 229m (750ft). 

Several ice shelves calve large bergs 
into Antarctic waters, but scientists 
report that the number of extremely 
large bergs has increased dramatically 
in the last few years. This last gigantic 
berg joins four others floating around 
the Antarctic. Two have drifted North 
near the Falkland Islands. Researchers 
are at a loss to explain why so many 
large bergs are breaking off but 
surmise that it may be related to a 
warming trend in global temperatures. 

At last report the iceberg was 
growing in size having formed a winter 
coat. Recently described as the size of 


Hong Kong, the world’s largest ice 
cube has been code named "B-9" and 
had moved 483km (300mi) northeast of 
the US McMurdo Research Station. It 
poses no danger to shipping according 
to experts monitoring its progress with 
remote sensing equipment at the 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration. 


Trekking 

River Running 
Overlanding 
Mountaineering 
Biking 


Jungle Trips 
And much more adventure 


& ANDES S.A. 


Write us for a free brochure. P. O. Box 01-3074, Lima 100, Peru. 


IGUANA BURGER 


DAGMAR WERNER, a West Ger- 
man Zoologist who humorously calls 
herself "Mama Iguana" is championing 
an imaginative captive breeding 
program to raise iguanas and save the 
rainforest. 

"Man has eaten iguana for thou- 
sands of years," she tells peasants in El 
Limonal, Costa Rica, "but now we can 
bring them back." This is a novel 
message in a country that has hunted 
the tree-dwelling Iguana to near 
extinction. But, according to Werner, 
if iguanas are reared in captivity and 
released as yearlings into the wild, 
these herbivorous reptiles can, within 
two years, yield more high protein 
meat per acre than cattle. With an 
incentive such as this, farmers are 
encouraged to save the forest for 
iguana breeding and __ incidentally 
preserve other endangered species in 
the bargain. 

Werner helped Panamanian villagers 
build cages, nests and incubators in a 
1986 project. She then released two 
thousand iguanas into nearby forests. 
Although the time has not yet come to 
harvest the iguanas, the villagers have 
become converts as they watch the 
lizards multiply. "They are planting 
trees like mad," says Werner. " Nobody 
burns the forests anymore." 

A farmer should be able to raise 
one hundred 6.5-pound iguanas every 
year on about two and a half acres of 
forest. With this population, he can 
produce 480 pounds of meat. This is 
better production than most Latin 
American cattle ranches. At US$0.50 a 
pound, each Iguana can be expected to 
bring in about US$2.50 and improve 
the family diet with a prized delicacy. 

Werner harbors no illusions that 
the scaly iguana will forestall the 
ravages of cattle ranching throughout 
the Amazon. "Rainforest destruction is 
not a small farmer problem," she says, 
"It's a big company problem. To con- 
vince big companies that iguana farm- 
ing is better than cattle ranching, well... 
I don’t think there is a chance of doing 
that." 
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FUELS RUSH IN 


AN ORANGE HULL rises out of the 
blue waters near Palmer Station in 
Antarctica. Diesel fuel from the 
shipwreck is still slowly leaking into the 
ocean from the wreck Bahia Paraiso a 


133-meter (435-foot) supply and 
research vessel operated by the 
Argentine navy. 


On January 28, the Bahia Paraiso 
with 81 tourists on board was leaving 
Palmer Station when it ran aground. 
Over the next four days, it rolled over 
and sank, spewing forth from its 
storage tanks 180 thousand gallons of 
diesel oil. 

Workers at Palmer Station said that 
only favorable weather prevented a 
major disaster. Most of the lifeboats 
aboard the Bahia Paraiso were open, 
inflatable rafts lacking oars or motors. 
Fortunately the day was calm, and all 
were towed ashore without difficulty. 
As it was, Antarctic wildlife paid the 
price in an area teeming with penguins, 
skuas, cormorants, Arctic terns, seals 
and whales. There is evidence that 
many penguins were poisoned, but the 
full extent of the damage is still 
unknown. 

The Bahia Paraiso is still leaking. 
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For more information, write to: 


Embarcadero West, 112 Linden St, Oakland CA94607 


$11.95 


The clean-up ended in mid-March, but 
below in the icy waters the hull still 
holds some 63 thousand gallons of 
diesel fuel that can’t be reached to be 
pumped out. It will seep out for many 
months as the wreck gradually breaks 
up, or gush forth if the hull is ruptured 
in a winter storm. 


Accidents happen in Antarctics’s 
poorly charted seas. Countries eager 
to lay claim to a piece of the frozen 
continent are sending ships, aircraft, 
sleds, trucks, even bulldozers. Riding a 
tide. of nationalism, new bases are 
under construction, new projects are 
being launched. And alongside all this 
activity the tourists are coming, hun- 
dreds every week, aboard cruise ships, 
supply vessels, flying in on military 
transport planes, even aboard private 
yachts. Tour companies are offering 
pricey skiing expeditions. 

Antarctica remains a judicial no- 
man’s land. No passports are needed 
and no law reigns. Anyone can do 


fel 


what he wants because no one owns it. 
According to the terms of the Antarctic 
Treaty, a pact signed by 12 countries in 
1961, all territorial claims were put on 
hold for at least 30 years. Antarctica 
was to be set aside for peaceful re- 
search. Eight other nations have since 
signed the treaty. Eighteen others have 
agreed to honor its provisions. Treaty 
nations meet bi-annually. In 1991, the 
Treaty will be up for review, but 
member nations are only beginning to 
deal with the spread of bases, medical 
and rescue facilities, marine and air 
safety and ecological disasters such as 
the wreck of the Bahia Paraiso. 


OILBIRDS 


RECENT STUDIES BY Roberto 
Roca, a researcher with Wildlife 
Conservation International, have made 
an astonishing find. Every night 
during the dry season Venezuela’s 
almost entire 10,000 to 12,000 cave- 
dwelling oilbirds migrate to a currently 
unprotected cave system 30km 
southeast of Guacharo National Park. 

Roca and the Fundaci6n de Natura 
(FUDENA) are now working to ex- 
pand the existing national park to 
include these new areas. 


UIDEBOOKS 
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Lonely Planet publishes an extensive range of 
guidebooks for South and Central America. 

Individual countries are covered in detail 
in ‘travel survival kits’, and our ‘on a 


shoestring’ guide covers the 
entire region. 
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Membership Services 


SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORERS CLUB 


The South American Explorers Club is a non-profit, educational organization with offices in Lima, Peru, and Denver, CO. Membership is $25/year and 
includes subscription to the quarterly journal, South American Explorer. Dues/donations are U.S. tax-deductible. The Denver office: 1510 York St., 
Denver, Colorado. Postal address: Box 18327, Denver, CO 80218. Tel: (303) 320-0388. Office hours are 7:30 a.m. - 6:00 p.m. (Mountain 
Time)weekdays. The Lima Clubhouse: Av. Portugal 146, Brefia, Lima, Peri. The postaladdress: Casilla3714,Lima 100, Peru. Tel: (S1)(14)31-44-80. Members’ mail 
should be sent to: (Your Name), South American Explorers Club, Casilla 3714, Lima 100, Perd. Hours are 9:30-5:00 p.m. weekdays. 


AIMS AND PURPOSES The South American Explorers Club was founded in 1977 in Lima, Peru, for the following purposes: 

* To advance and support all forms of scientific field exploration as well as field sports. 

* To receive contributions for the support of scientific research and exploration that comes within the Club’s range of interests. 

* To promote programs of an educational, scientific and cultural nature. 

* To further information exchange among scientists/travelers with the purpose of encouraging exploration throughout the continent of South America. 
* To make available information on all organizations in South America which offer services to travelers, and scientists. 

* To record and publish research in the natural sciences and documented accounts of adventure/sports. 

* To awaken greater interest in and appreciation for wilderness conservation and wildlife protection. 


MEMBER SERVICES 
. Members get 4 magazines — South American Explorer. (Renewal notices with last issue.) Membership privileges are good for one calendar year. 
The staff helps members plan trips and expeditions by phone, mail or in person. 
Members receive discounts on books, tapes, handicrafts, T-shirts, etc. 
The Club can receive money or goods for research and allocate these to projects. Donors receive a tax-deduction. 
The staff may be called upon for help with emergencies or when problems arise. 
A wide variety of information sources and research facilities related to South America are available: 
Trip Reports: Detailed reports written by members — the most up-to-date info available on South America, for the cost of photocopying. 
Library: A wide range of reference books in English and Spanish. 
Maps: A large collection of topographical, geological and road maps available for reference. 
People: Networking of knowledgeable people for specialized information, research assistants and travel companions. 
Files: newspaper, magazine articles and special reports covering a wide range of topics. 
7. The Lima and Quito Clubhouses will store and help sell equipment, accept mail and calls, help with hotel and plane reservations, etc,, 
8. The Club is a meeting place for members; the Lima and Quito Clubhouses are a home away from home. 
A complete listing of membership services is available on request. 


TRIP & EXPEDITION PLANNING 
Members can call upon the Club for personalized help and information by phone, mail, or in person. Members should advise us: when they plan to 
travel; how long; budget; interests; number in party; amount of comfort desired; desired transportation; important objectives, etc. The more specific the 


questions, the better the answers. The best way to get on an expedition is to organize your own. Our staff will provide suggestions, logistical 
information, research and assist in locating companions. 
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TRIP REPORTS 

Trip Reports, written by members for members, are the Club’s greatest resource. They are the most up-to-date source of specialized information on just 
about any topic — Lake .ticaca, rafting, butterfly collecting, carnival, jungle hut building, Galapagos, the Darien Gap, teaching English, the Inca Trail, 
etc. Trip Reports are available both at the Denver and Lima Offices for your perusal. For a complete listing, send $3.00 to the Denver office, or just let 


us know what you have in mind. We charge 20 cents/page for copying plus postage. If you ask us to select for you, we will include what we consider 
best. 


Regular Membership $ 25 Overseas Airmail Delivery of Magazine 

Couple Membership $35 is Additional: 

Contributing Membership $50 $ 8.00 Canada & Mexico 

Supporting Membership $100 $12.00 Europe & South America : 
Life Membership $500 $15.00 Australia, New Zealand, Africa & Asia 


Afterlife Membership $5,000 
(Membership dues are U.S. tax deductible.) 


Regular Membership ($25), Couple Membership ($35) in the South American Explorers Club, entitles you to 4 issues of 
the magazine, the South American Explorer, membership card, discounts, use of information and trip planning services, 
equipment storage etc. See above for partial description of membership privileges. 

Contributing Membership ($50) Regular Membership benefits plus a free Club T-Shirt. ; 

Supporting Membership ($100) Regular Membership with the following benefits: choice of Parque Nacional Huascaran or 

Land of the Incas, a Club T-Shirt, and two gift subscriptions for friends. : 

Life Membership ($500) Regular Membership benefits plus your choice of any book we sell, a Club T-Shirt, a complete set 

of South American Explorer magazine back issues, and ten gift subscriptions to be given at any time. / 

Afterlife Membership ($5,000) All the benefits of Life Membership, a memorial room with plaque in the South American 

Explorers Club, and, most important, gratitude in perpetuity. ive. ; 

Subscription only to the South American Explorer: (Subscribers are not entitled to membership discounts or Club services.) 

One Year $15 Two Years $25 (Overseas Airmail Delivery: See Above) 
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Visa & Mastercard Customers -- Call 


1-800-274-0568 


to place your order 


Postage & Handling 


Shipping/Handling for U.S. Address: 
[Note: Do not include membership fees or tax in 
total.] We ship UPS whenever possible. 


$5.00 & under... . $1.50 

$5.01 to $10.00.... $2.50 

$10.01 to $25.00... . $3.50 

$25.01 to $50.00... . $4.25 

$50.01 to $75.00... . $5.00 

$75.01 to $100.00... . $5.75 

Over $100.00 ...... $6.50 
Shipping to more than one address, add $2 to 
Postage and Handling. Air Delivery UPS Blue 
Service, or First Class to Alaska, Hawaii and 
Canada, add $5, Next Day Air (Continental 
U.S. only), add $10. 


Orders phoned in by 2 p.m. Mountain Time will 
be shipped the same day. 


We are a non-profit, educational service 
organization. Membership fees and donations 
are U.S. tax-deductible. 


Foreign Orders: 

If your order is to be sent outside the 
U.S. and you are paying by VISA or Mastercard, 
specify airmail or surface mail, and we will add 
the appropriate amount to your credit card. 

If you are paying by check, write first with 
your order, and we will write back to you 
advising you of the postage charges. 


To help us serve you better, please let us know 
| what items you would like us to carry. All 
comments and suggestions are welcome. 


Gift certificates are available in any denomi- 
nation; $10 minimum. 
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The Fine Art 
of Gift Giving 


To send Gift Membership or 
Merchandise to: 


= 


Item Numbers: 

Lucky Person: 

ORS 
City/State/Zip: 


Enclose Note Saying: 


Quantity Item # 


Item Name 


(Use Additional Sheet if Necessary) 


For orders only: 


1-800-274-0568 


[ ] Check if Renewing (# ) 
[ ] Check if you have a New Address 
[ ] Check if a New Member or Subscriber 


VISA/MASTERCARD (for orders of $25 = more): 


Number 


Expiration Date 


Ordered By: 
Address: 
City/State/Zip: 
Telephone: 


Ship To: (Onvy if different from "Ordered By" above) 
Name: 

Address: 

City/State/Zip: 


For New Members: 
Profession 


Special Skills /Interests: 


Send payment in U.S. dollars drawn on a U.S. bank to: 
South American Explorers Club, P. O. Box 18327 


Membership $ 


Subtotal $ 


Tax* (Colorado Residents) $ 


Postage & Handling $ 
TOTAL US.$ 


* Colorado residents add to subtotal: 
3% Colorado Residents outside Denver 
7.2% Denver Residents 


) 


Denver, CO 80218; Tel:(303)320-0388 


SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORERS CLUB 
P. O. BOX 18327 
Denver, CO 80218 
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Now you can have your own beautiful 
cotton shawl handwoven by the Indians of 
highland Ecuador using the intricate pre- 
Columbian technique known as ikat in 
which the strung warp is bound with hemp 
and dyed before the cloth is woven. The 
result -- a subtle and attractive striped 
effect which will make you the envy of your 
set. These soft and flowing shawls are the 
height of fashion and can be worn over the 
shoulders in the traditional way, looped 
around the waist as belt, draped loosely 
over the head as a scarf, or slung jauntily 
around the loins as fetching and seductive 
wrap-around skirts. Long macramé fringes 
and vibrant colors make these shawls the 
ideal gift. 


Colors: Indigo with White 
White with Black 
Solid Bright Multicolor Stripes 
(mixed with ikat) 


Dimensions: 24 Inches Wide X 50 Inches Long 
(80 Inches with Fringes) 


Price: $25.00 Members 
$30.00 Non-Members 
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